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Preface 



/\/ ever in tne nistor y of South Africa have the women of this country 
JL T had the opportunities they have today - nor the choices. Never 
have they been more powerful. Never have they received so much 
attention. And never have they been so active. 

Much of this is because, for the first time ever, women of all races will 
be eligible to vote in our next general election. Women make up 54 per 
cent of the voting public, twenty-six political parties are wooing them - 
and every vote will count. This book will give women the incentive to 
vote - because women can make the difference. 

South African Women Today is the first publication of its kind in South 
Africa. Contributions from leaders in their respective fields cover the 
broad and fascinating spectrum of women's involvement - past, present 
and future. 

The book aims to present a broad summary of the progress that women 
have made and the opportunities there are for them today. 

When the Women's Bureau of South Africa was founded in 1981 there 
was no central source of information on the women of South Africa. South 
African women attending international conferences met women from 
other countries who proudly presented them with books, brochures, 
pamphlets, slides, films and photographs describing the activities and 
achievements of their women. We had little to exchange - yet we knew 
our women compared favourably. We knew we had outstanding and 
highly qualified women and many unsung heroines. 

One of the Women's Bureau's most important tasks was therefore to 
establish a data bank and information department - and today we have the 
only comprehensive resource centre on the women of South Africa. It is 
consulted by companies, organisations, the media, and men and women 
nationally and internationally. It contains, amongst other things, over 90 
books on American women, presented to us by the American Embassy. It 
also houses a collection of 'Africana' books presented to the Women's 
Bureau by the Pretoria Women's Club in acknowledgement of the work 
we are doing for the women of our country. 

By 1985 the Women's Bureau was able to produce the now 
distinguished 'brown book' on women - Women: Achievements, 
Opportunities, Challenges. Such was the demand that all but our file 
copies were snapped up. 

This book is its successor - more ambitious, more detailed, more 
varied. It describes the progress of South African women in many spheres 
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TRUIDA PREKEL 



South African women - meeting 
the challenges of the 1990s 



V outh Africa faces make-or-break challenges in the 1990s - not only in 
the political arena but also in several other areas. South Africa 
reminds me of a very valuable, but fragile, glass table with four legs. All 
four legs must be sturdy and stable for the table to survive. The four 'legs' 
are: 

• a growing economy that provides opportunities for all our people; 

• an effective education system that serves and develops all individuals; 

• communities that are both physically and psychologically healthy; 

• a workable political solution. 

Finding a workable political solution appears to be more difficult than 
most people expected it to be in 1990. But even if we should find a 
perfect, broadly acceptable constitution, the country will still face serious 
problems if any one of the other 'legs' is not secure. While all South 
Africans must help to strengthen these four foundations for future success, 
women of all races also have a major role to play. 

Women are making an increasingly important contribution in the 
search for solutions to the problems facing South Africa - not only in their 
traditional areas of family, education, community service and health care, 
but in the community and in the economy at large. Women are moving 
into professions which were, in the past, regarded as a man's world'. 
Women are contributing formally and professionally through their career 
activities, and informally as volunteers, home-makers, and parents. Current 
trends are expected to continue and new opportunities and roles are 
opening up to women, enabling them to play an important part in the 
future of our country. 

In this chapter we shall consider: 



• special challenges and opportunities in South Africa; 

• women's role in the economy, with a special look at black women; 

• women as educators; 
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A woman's place 



• developing and building communities; 

• political activity and bridge-building; 

• roles and responsibilities in the future. 



SPECIAL CHALLENGES AND OPPORTUNITIES IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 

The challenges facing all South Africans in the coming decades will create 
special needs, and thus career and service opportunities: 

• Economic growth and job opportunities must be created, while 
improving productivity and quality in order to contain inflation and 
maintain competitiveness in international markets; infrastructure and 
essential services will have to be funded. 

• Quality education is required for a growing population, and for adults 
who have had limited education, or who need retraining because their 
skills have deteriorated or become obsolete. 

• Community development will help individuals, families, and various 
groups to cope with the challenges of modern living, such as culture 
shock, urbanisation, changing morality, various socio-psychological 
problems, intimidation, family breakdown, violence, unemployment, 
and poverty. Besides psychological and social services, healthy 
communities need: 

- health care for a growing population, particularly to prevent disease 
patterns that are rampant in Western society or in other Third World 
communities from taking hold in our complex society; 

- enough quality, balanced food for our large, widely-dispersed 
population, despite frequent droughts and poverty in many 
communities; 

- affordable housing and proper town planning for growing urban and 
rural communities. 

It is most important that we find a widely acceptable solution to political 
problems and power imbalance, despite our history which has caused 
conflict, mistrust, and deep divisions between groups. Although exciting 
progress has been made, much work still lies ahead. It is clearly essential 
that women play a larger, more active role in politics than in the past. 

The opportunities created by the above challenges are obvious. But the 
professionals and planners who deal with these issues need a different 
approach from most of their predecessors. More importantly, they need 
appropriate skills, new technologies, and creativity if these tasks are to be 
handled economically and effectively: 

• Small businesses (increasingly being started by women) can create new 
jobs very cost-effectively, but their owners also need to understand and 
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use new technologies to produce efficiently and to manage and market South African women 

effectively; managers, economists, industrial engineers, and other ■ 

management scientists must find new ways to solve old problems. At meeting the 
the same time, all individuals must learn to be more economically challenges of the 
responsible and independent. Women of all races can play a key role 
here as workers, educators, and consumers. 

Teachers need to use imaginative approaches and employ the latest 
technology both to reach more pupils despite limited means and to 
provide students with the skills they will need to make good career 
choices. Innovative ways must be found to address illiteracy and the 
results of the educational neglect of the past - particularly to encourage 
and assist the 'lost' generation of youth, who chose 'liberation before 
education', to prepare themselves for an economically viable life. 
Community and social workers have to team to manage well, market 
their service, and even to do their own hind raising, as they have to 
provide ever more professional and support services with less funds 
coming from government. 

Health professionals have to get to grips with new diseases and new 
technologies, but must also work together as teams to provide adequate 
and affordable health care, and focus on preventive medicine rather 
than on sophisticated luxuries, self-interest, or status. 
Food scientists, dietitians, and agriculturists have to apply space-age 
technology to the food industry - one of the oldest industries - to 
prevent wastage and spoilage, and to produce economically and 
efficiently in our harsh climate; they must educate people from various 
cultures about the principles of nutrition. 

Architects, town planners, material scientists, and builders will have to 
find creative, low-cost solutions to our housing needs, using self-build 
and modular 'grow-with-the-family' approaches or new materials. 



In most occupations we shall need a broader perspective and a more 
conscious, skillful approach than in the past. But nowhere is this more 
necessary than in the challenge of finding solutions to our political 
problems. 

Career politicians of the future will need a thorough understanding of 
management and marketing, of economics, technology, psychology, 
ethics, sociology, law, and political science. But, most importantly, they 
must have communication, negotiation, bargaining, and perception skills 
that will enable them to understand the points of view of others around 
the table; they must have the courage and creativity to seek and achieve 
real change and an ethical approach that will engender trust. Male and 
female politicians must be able to accommodate various groups' needs 
fairly, to achieve compromise or consensus. 

A tall order? Certainly! But people like Margaret Thatcher and Golda 
Meir have demonstrated women's ability in politics and as leaders. In 5 



southern Africa, many women have earned respect in politics. Examples 
are Dr Chiepe (Botswana's Foreign Minister), Dr Rina Venter, Revd Laural 
Kubay, and Professor Marina Xaba-Mokoena (Ministers of Health in South 
Africa, Gazankulu and Transkei respectively), Dr Helen Suzman, Mrs 
Albertina Sisulu, Dr Frene Ginwalla, and Dr I.ibertina Amathila (Minister of 
Housing and Community Development in Namibia). It is hoped that the 
Women's National Coalition, formed in September 1991, bringing together 
women from all political parties as well as about 50 non party-political 
women's organisations, will facilitate women's contribution to shaping 
our country's future. 

Many South African women have the broad perspective, multi- 
disciplinary thinking, adaptability, the diligence and drive, the skill and 
the will to achieve and even lead in meeting the challenges in all the areas 
mentioned above, to ensure a better future for all our people. Women of 
all community groups are making important contributions, which are not 
always recognised. 



WOMEN'S ROLE IN THE ECONOMY, WITH A 
SPECIAL LOOK AT BLACK WOMEN 

It is the economic role of women that has probably undergone the most 
visible change in recent decades. Because economic health is a 
prerequisite for improvements in all other areas, we will concentrate on 
this aspect. Worldwide, women are moving into, and upward in, paid 
employment. South African statistics show dramatic increases in the 
economic activity of women of all race groups. In particular, the growth in 
the participation of women in non-traditional careers far exceeds that of 
women in traditional careers. 



Do women merit special attention? 

I here is a scarcity of skills. Even during recessions, high-level and 
technical skills are scarce in South Africa, despite unemployment at lower 
evels. In fact, skilled people and entrepreneurs are needed to help create 
JOB opportunities and to train the millions of unskilled people. Women of 
1 t ^ 6S are increasi ngly meeting the challenge of obtaining and providing 
s>uch skills. But, unfortunately, many organisations still underutilise their 
C e staff or do not know how to capitalise on their ability or their 
career aspirations. 

Women have special abilities and ways of doing things. Research has 
pioven that there are more similarities than differences between the 
1 ltles and attributes of men and women. However, some differences do 



occur. Professor Lily Gerdes, South African authority on development 
psychology, refers to characteristics that tend to be more dominant in one 
sex than the other. 



Feminine 


Masculine 


People-centred 
Intuitive 

Holistic thinking 
Interest in aesthetics 
Mediating 

Family- and individual- oriented 
Emotionally expressive 


Object-centred 
Rational 

Analytical thinking 
Interest in technology 
Competitive/aggressive 
Peer and group oriented 
Emotionally inexpressive 
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These attributes of women are essential in modern organisations where 
the emphasis is increasingly moving from very structured, autocratic, task- 
oriented approaches to a more adaptable and democratic approach 
emphasising productivity-through-people. Decision-making in South Africa 
must also become more holistic and more intuitive to cope with 
complexity, change, and uncertainty. Agor found top executives to be 
far more intuitive on business decisions than middle managers, but that 
female middle managers, and those of Asian descent, also tend to have this 
decision-making attribute. Women who have worked their way upward in 
organisations despite prejudice and discrimination tend to have more 
empathy when helping other newcomers' to corporate life, such as 
returnees, immigrants, and people of colour, up the ladder. 

Despite the stereotypes and perceptions that some managers may have 
about high turnover rates and absenteeism among women, it has been 
proven that, in most cases, women employees are at least as stable as men 
on the same level. Statistics comparing all women with all men disregard 
the vital facts that women tend to cluster in the lowest occupational levels, 
and that absenteeism and turnover rates are usually highest on the lower 
levels where pay, job satisfaction, and status are low. Such biased statistics 
and generalisations can cause discrimination and lack of promotion, and 
thus become self-fulfilling prophecies. 

Companies that treat women as individuals and create equal 
opportunities for them are likely to attract and keep good, loyal women. 
Research has shown that higher-level women have lower turnover rates 
than men at comparable levels. Where black women are concerned, many 
employers state that, generally, they find them more reliable, and less 
inclined to absenteeism and other problems than their male counterparts. 
Of course, generalisations are dangerous. Wise employers will evaluate 
and develop each individual regardless of race or gender. 

Women are good value for money. The world over, salaries and status 
are usually depressed in female-dominated occupations. In the case of 



black women, their race and their sex may affect the market value of their 
skills. Many companies are committed to achieving parity in remuneration, 
but traditions and the backlog of years of discrimination cannot be 
eliminated overnight. Although this may be unfair, companies can often 
attract better quality women than men at a particular salary. This is more a 
function of the labour market than conscious discrimination. Employers 
who take female workers seriously can thus benefit from their cost- 
effectiveness. 

Women can give a competitive edge in the market place. The company 
that treats its female employees well and has some women in visible and 
powerful positions may be regarded more favourably by potential female 
clients and high quality job-seekers than companies that are seen as male- 
oriented. 

Women in marketing teams can also contribute creative suggestions on 
ways to approach the rapidly growing 'women's market' for various 
products. 

Fair employment and equal opportunities are good business practices 
which should be part of any company's social responsibility programme 
and human resources planning. These are essential for any company's 
public image. Developing 'women resources' can thus hold both strategic 
and tactical benefits. 

Some statistics on women-at-work 

Table 1 is based on Manpower Surveys 8, 13, 15, and 16, published by the 
Department of Manpower, and Manpower Survey 17 and '1989' published 
by the Central Statistical Service. Analysed over a 20-year period the 
surveys show interesting trends in the advancement of women of all 
population groups, but particularly black women. 

All women - and also men of colour - have increased their labour 
market participation (as a percentage of all people listed). Actual numbers 
are still small, but trends are promising. The Manpower Surveys list all 
people employed in the Republic of South Africa, excluding domestic and 
agricultural workers. Workers in Namibia and in Transkei, Bophuthatswa- 
na, Venda, and Ciskei were also excluded once these states became 
independent. These statistics are not absolute as they are based on samples 
rather than on a total survey; small numbers of women in early years could 
cause distortions; and many high-level black men and women included in 
the 1969 statistics were excluded between 1976 and 1981. Large - and 
growing - numbers of black professionals, administrators, and entrepre- 
neurs live in the independent states and Namibia, so actual figures in and 
after 1983 would have been much higher if it were possible to include 
these people. 

There has been a shift from traditional to non-traditional occupations. 
Non-traditional' occupations are those which were previously virtually 



restricted to men, and where women are still in the minority. Women's 
upward movement is generally stronger in 'non-traditional' occupations 
than in traditional 'women's jobs'. The numbers of women in professions 
such as accountancy and engineering increased by a factor of between six 
and 30 over the 20-year period. Although small numbers in early years 
could exaggerate trends or cause distortions, the growth rates are 
remarkable. 



Year 


1969 


1979 


1983 


1985 


1987 


1989 


Total 
women 


666 037 


1 213 793 


1 377 252 


1 381 025 


1 545 238 


1 746 029 


Total men 


3 219 882 


4 045 253 


4 121 397 


3 982 763 


4 178 317 


4 321 081 


Total 
people in 
survey 


3 885 919 


5 259 046 


5 495 649 


5 363 788 


5 723 554 


6 067 1 1 0 


Total 
black 
women in 
survey 


1 59 842 


375 95 1 


487 986 


497 985 


555 828 


686 663 


Women 
as % of 
total 
survey 


17,1% 


23,1% 


25,1% 


25,7% 


27,0% 


28,2% 


Black 
women as 
% of total 
survey 


4,1% 


7,1% 


8,9% 


9,3% 


9,7% 


1 1,3% 


Black 
women as 
%of 
women 
listed 


24,0% 


31,0% 


35,4% 


36,1% 


36,0% 


39,3% 



Table I: Summary of workforce participation, according to manpower surveys 
1969-89, with reference to all women and black women 



In recent years, by contrast, growth in the more traditional professions has 
been low, stagnant, or even negative. Trends have also varied. According 
to the 1987 National Manpower Commission report on high- and middle- 
level manpower, female nurses decreased between 1971 and 1985, from 
34 per cent of all women in high-level manpower occupations to 27 per 
cent, while female teachers increased from 46,7 per cent to 48,2 per cent 
of all female high-level manpower. In middle-level occupations, female 
clerical workers have also decreased considerably as a percentage of all 9 
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'middle-level' women, while the percentages for sales and service workers 
increased notably. 

High-level manpower is defined as highly skilled workers with at least 
two years' tertiary education or training, while middle-level manpower 
includes skilled occupations requiring mostly Standard 7 or 8, and several 
weeks or months of on-the-job or outside training. 

According to the NMC report, women increased their contribution to 
high-level manpower from 31 per cent in 1971 to 37 per cent in 1985 and 
their contribution to middle-level manpower from 29 per cent to 35 per 
cent. The most significant increases were among scientists (from 6,7 per 
cent to 19,4 per cent), medical doctors (from 9 per cent to 14,5 per cent) 
lawyers (3 per cent to 1 1,5 per cent), accountants and auditors (5,9 per 
cent to 18,5 per cent), and agriculturists (0,6 per cent to 12,8 per cent). 
Other growth areas include engineers, technicians and technologists, 
managers, administrators, and supervisors. 

Female employment trends in the health care professions provide a 
further illustration. Growth rates in 'new' professions (dental, medical, and 
pharmaceutical) are high; the rates for medical auxiliaries are fairly high, 
and those for nurses are low or even sometimes negative. 

Besides offering interest, challenge, and status, non-traditional occupa- 
tions usually offer considerably larger financial rewards than 'women's 
jobs' do. Firstly, the demand for the skills involved is usually greater and, 
secondly, salaries tend to be depressed in female-dominated occupations. 

Black women have been moving up. The recession between 1983-5 
negatively influenced employment throughout the South African econo- 
my, and some groups lost ground. According to Manpower Survey 16, 
listing all persons employed in April 1985, black women were the only 
group (by race and sex) showing an increase in total numbers employed in 
listed occupations when compared with numbers for April 1983 (Survey 
15). Black women increased from 487 982 in 1983 to 497 985 in 1985, or 
by 2,1 per cent, while all other groups except coloured women had 
negative rates (see Table 2). In 1985-7 all women, except Asian women, 
increased their stake in the labour market considerably, while all men 
except coloured men also had positive growth trends. In 1987-9 all 
groups moved up. Unfortunately, statistics on the effects of the current 
recession are not yet available. 

Another interesting trend is the advancement of black, coloured, and 
Asian women in all professions. Women of colour are steadily moving 
upward on the occupational ladder, in most cases showing more progress 
than men with similar backgrounds. While in 1969 their numbers were 
negligible (except in nursing), 409 women of colour were medical or 
dental practitioners in 1987 (272 in 1985), 130 were pharmacists in 1987 
(76 in 1985); 2687 were managers (1409 in 1985), 60 were accountants 
(41 in 1987), 209 were librarians (149 in 1987), and 980 were listed as 
medical auxiliaries (1099 in 1985). Other professions and white-collar 



areas where black women are moving upwards include university and 
college lecturing, psychology, sociology, personnel management, secre- 
tarial, market research, public relations and computers, retail, and running 
their own business. 





1983-5 


1985-7 


1987-9 


1983-5 


1985-7 


1987-9 




Women 


Men 


Black 


2,1% 


1 1,6% 


23,5% 


-3,5% 


4,2% 


6,2% 


Coloured 


0,2% 


12,6% 


4,8% 


-7,4% 


-0,3% 


14,0% 


Asian 


-3,9% 


0% 


38,2% 


-3,3% 


12,0% 


9,1% 


White 


-0,7% 


13,1% 


5,1% 


-1,6% 


7,7% 


1 3,0% 



Table 2: Growth rates in the South African labour force 

The 1987 NMC report ascribes the increase in the contributions of blacks, 
coloureds and Asians to high-level manpower, to the sharp increase in the 
contribution of women of these population groups from 1 3 per cent of all 
high-level workers in 1965 to 18,4 per cent in 1985. These women were 
mostly teachers and nurses. About two-thirds of all black professionals in 
South Africa are women. 

There are, however, also millions of women of colour who are 
unemployed, underemployed, or eking out a living as domestic workers or 
agricultural workers, or in subsistence farming. But as women gradually 
move upward into higher-level occupations (even if only clerical and sales 
jobs), their conditions of employment must improve. And trade unions, 
the Department of Manpower, women's organisations such as the 
Women's Bureau of South Africa and the Women's National Coalition, 
and political parties, are all working in many ways to improve the position 
of the lowest level workers and of rural workers and rural women. As 
women become more aware of their rights and their abilities, this will 
help to empower them as workers, as consumers, and as voters. 

Women are in the labour market to stay, regardless of marital status. In 
a survey on working women, the Women's Legal Status Committee found 
that 87 per cent of the respondents would continue working even if they 
had enough money to live as comfortably as they would like for the rest of 
their lives. 

Sunette van der Walt found, in a survey among a stratified sample of 
married women, that 45 per cent of white, 39 per cent of coloured, and 32 
per cent of Asian respondents were in paid employment. Major factors in 
their decision to enter employment were: 
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• the opportunity to make a contribution; 

• a higher standard of living for the family; 
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A woman's Dlace * tne °PP ortunit y ior social contact with other people; 

- — • the opportunity to use and develop their abilities; and 

• the opportunity to achieve. 

Most of these motivating factors relate to self-actualisation and soci^j 
needs. They should become stronger as women become more self-awai> 
and achieve higher levels of education. Thus the trend towards increase^ 
employment among married women is likely to continue. Increasing 
numbers of women are breadwinners and/or heads of families; they art* 
also known to be particularly committed workers. The many women whQ 
work for the reasons mentioned are likely to be more career-oriented an<} 
better motivated than other workers (male or female) who are interested 
in 'just a job' or who are working for economic reasons only. 

Problems facing working women, in their 
environment and in themselves 

Of course problems, prejudice, and obstacles still exist - both in the 
environment and in women themselves. But women have many strengths 
that make them a very valuable resource. Current technological changes, a 
move towards service-type industries, and new emphasis on small business 
also create many new opportunities for enterprising individuals. 

As working women's problems have been discussed extensively 
e sewhere, I shall only outline them here. Most problems that women 
ace come from the way in which they, and the men with whom they 
work and live, have been brought up to view women, their roles, and their 
eve' 1 '? I>Cry WOman who adds the responsibilities of a profession to the 
task \ ' work -that's-never-done' of her private life faces a handful of 
challe Challe " 8es - lS she reall y wants to move ahead in her career, the 
mana tn8CS multipIy ' If working women could better understand and 
commu the ' r Pr0blems Assisted, where appropriate, by the State, 
and th"" 1 ^' a " d em P lo y ers )> they, their employers, their families, 

Dn 1( in e , COmmUnity would benefit from their career growth and increased 
^^"y and effectiveness. 

environm" ^ tW ° mai " typeS ° f P robIe ms: external - related to work, 
own abili^" 1 ' mana8ers and colleagues; and internal - related to their 
c ombin J leS ' approacne s, and attitudes. Most women are held back by a 

Bxternar °* intemaI BOd external P™blems. 
deliberate" blems are usually not so much due to company policy or 
Perpetuation° nSCiOUS discrimination °y employers, but rather unconscious 
°ften hesitat PlSt practices and protective paternalism. Supervisors 
12 8 iy e mile 8 ' VC women the same frank feedback that they would 

Manager ° rtl,nates " but are surprised if women don't act correctly. 

ay also make wrong assumptions about women's career 
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aspirations, or their ability and willingness to work overtime, relocate, or ^f r j can W omen — 

travel. Other examples of external problems include: 

meeting the 



• traditional views and perceptions of employers; 

• remnants of real discrimination and prejudice in company policy and challenges of the 
practices, or in individuals; 1 990s 

• unconscious discrimination - the Protective Paternalistic Gentleman, 

'PPG', rather than the 'MCP' - often leading to lip-service to equality and 

to tokenism, rather than to real equal opportunities and women's 
advancement; 

• traditional views and demands at home, and the possibility of a partner 
who feels threatened by his wife's success, leading to role overload and 
lack of support; 

• lack of facilities and support systems such as day-care; and 

• societal views on the 'wrongs' of working mothers, rather than their 
'rights', saddle women with unnecessary conflict and counterproduc- 
tive guilt feelings. 

In some cases internal problems in women may be to blame for their lack 
of progress. If they do not believe in their own abilities, aren't sure 
whether they want a 'just-a-job' or a challenging career, lack assertiveness, 
initiative and drive, do not support other women who have been 
promoted, do not plan their careers and make sure they get the necessary 
training and experience, become hypersensitive to the possibility of 
discrimination, or are uncomfortable with giving or receiving feedback, 
they can inhibit their chances of success. 

Many women have, however, overcome most of these problems, and 
successfully combine work and family roles. They have learned to cope 
with internal and external problems, which we may call women's 'first- 
generation problems'. But as they move up, they often face a new batch of 
challenges, or 'second-generation problems'. These are usually not so 
much typical women's problems; they relate more to the fact that these 
women are 'different'. A successful woman is often the only one of her 
kind on that level. 

These problems relate mainly to communication and interpersonal 
relations and are similar to those facing most 'minority groups' as they 
move up: men of colour, immigrants, the disabled, people whose language 
or cultural group differs from that of the majority, or whose age, lifestyle, 
education, or function differs from that of most of their peers. Political 
exiles who have recently returned to South Africa form another of these 
groups who may require special attention to reach their hill potential. 
These problems are human issues anyone could face, but they are usually 
worse if people are different in some way and fear or expect 
discrimination, or have 'a chip on the shoulder'. 

The challenges largely stem from the fact that the women and 
minorities have had to battle to prove themselves before gaining 13 



acceptance or promotion. The problems may result from previous interna) 
and external 'first generation' problems, but they are usually more subtly 
than those experienced earlier in each individual's career. 

Not every upwardly mobile woman (or man) suffers to the same degree 
from each of these problems. But discussions with, and research among, 
hundreds of women attending career development seminars have shown 
this complex of problems to be fairly common. It appears that the 
problems most frequently experienced are: 

• trying too hard to gain acceptance and recognition; 

• lack of (office) political skills and power; 

• neglect of communication skills, and poor listening; 

• neglect of informal relations at work due to excessive task orientation; 
and 

• previous experience of discrimination providing a convenient explana- 
tion for any work-related problems in the absence of constructive 
feedback and mentors. 

A woman may feel hurt and rejected as a result of these experiences and 
withdraw - thus appearing even more task-oriented and aloof. Colleagues 
are less likely to get to know and like her, or give her constructive 
feedback. If her self-confidence wanes because she doesn't know where 
she went wrong she may become hypersensitive to criticism, and less 
assertive. Sometimes women see-saw between 'withdrawal due to 
rejection' and 'trying too hard for acceptance' - both of which harm 
their relations with colleagues. 

The main danger is a victim mentality, leading the individual to blame 
all career obstacles or disappointments on the fact that she is different 
from most colleagues. 

Special challenges facing black women 

Black women in South Africa are exposed to double discrimination 
because they are both black and women. Yet in recent years many of them 
have moved upwards on the occupational ladder, steadily, but barely 
noticed. Particularly in white-collar occupations, growing numbers of 
black women are proving that diligence, drive, and determination can do 
much to counter disadvantage and discrimination. They have become 
'"dispensable, particularly in the professional, sales, and clerical sectors of 
the country's workforce. 

W a country where discrimination has been legal for decades, where it 
W; »s officially 'OK' to be prejudiced against someone who is different, in 
"whatever way, most black women are doubly disadvantaged in the labour 
market. 

Many companies working towards black advancement overlook black 
women. They seem to forget that 'black women are black people too'. If 



any company pays special attention to its female staff, black women may South African women — 

be the last to benefit. This could be partly because many of these quiet - 

contributors are not as vocal or demanding as other disadvantaged groups. meeting the 

Besides the many problems (internal and external) that beset most challenges of the 
other disadvantaged groups, black women face some special obstacles. 

There are cultural problems. Although black cultures have undergone I "0 s 
rapid change with urbanisation and Westernisation, some aspects of 
traditional black culture may hold women back: 

• Black women's traditional status as subordinate to men, regardless of 
age, education, or marital status, was aggravated by the way black 
tradition was interpreted in South African law, and may affect their self- 
esteem and the ability to take independent decisions, or to own and run 
a business. 

• The lobola system may make a successful black woman unaffordable' in 
terms of the bride-price her parents demand for her. If she becomes a 
member of another family through marriage, they may veto some of her 
career-related decisions. In some cases parents may hesitate to invest in 
a girl's education because, after marriage, the return on such an 
investment would go to her husband's family. 

• Some black men hold traditional views on equal wages for women 
(seen as an insult to the men), and are reluctant to accept instructions 
from or via women. 

Pay inequity remains a problem. While women the world over battle 
against pay discrimination, black women are usually at the bottom end of 
pay scales. Besides being demotivating and undermining self-esteem, low 
pay also affects these women in various other ways: they battle to make 
ends meet, cannot afford day-care, domestic help or appliances which 
would help them to manage their heavy workload at home and at their 
place of employment. And many can afford neither the time nor the 
expense of further education, which could help them to improve their 
occupational prospects. 

The (world-wide) change away from traditional family structures 
causes several problems. Whether this change affects extended or nuclear 
families, it means loss of valuable support systems. Many black women 
have become heads of families and breadwinners, as single parents or 
because husbands are migrant workers or unemployed. Studies have 
shown that up to 57 per cent of all households in some areas are headed 
by women. In other cases, some black professional women choose to stay 
single, possibly still electing to have children without the 'encumbrance' 
of marriage; or have 'educated themselves out of the marriage market'. 

Family-related problems include a lack of daycare facilities, particularly 
in the urban areas, the insistence by many black men that their wives have 
several children (while they seldom have adequate maternity benefits), 
and limited domestic help from family members. 15 



Married women have limited rights, particularly in the black and Indi an 
communities. Most companies (and even some laws) assume that, in ; ,u 
groups, men are the 'breadwinners'. This cheats many women out 0 f 
equal benefits, such as housing loans, medical aid, and pensions, ay 
makes them more vulnerable to redundancy'. 

Strengths of South African black women 

After this discussion, employers may wonder if it is worthwhile 
considering these apparently problem-prone women. However, the w,-ty 
black women have made headway despite their double trouble' clearly 
indicates that they have special strengths. 

Black women are traditionally the 
workers, carrying considerable eco- 
nomic responsibility in their commu- 
nities. It is socially acceptable for them 
to work, and many have informal 
power and status both in the family 
and in the community. 

Black women are traditionally the workers, carrying considerably 
economic responsibility in their communities. It is socially acceptably 
for them to work, and many have informal power and status both in thy 
family and in the community. If these women give recognition for support 
received, and do not make men feel threatened by their achievements, 
they may get encouragement and support. More 'modern' husbands 
regard an educated, successful wife as a status symbol, and several black 
professional men have put their wives through university. 

From tribal times, black women have worked hard. As single parents, 
while husbands are working elsewhere, or as breadwinners when their 
husbands are unemployed, they have learnt to take responsibility. 
Increasingly, employers are realising that many black women are 
exceptionally reliable, diligent, productive, and loyal. 

Often prompted by economic necessity, many black women have taken 
the initiative to start their own or family businesses; some have started 
mutual support organisations or trade unions. This leadership and 
organising experience is invaluable in personal and career development. 

Among the scores of black women with whom I have discussed career 
issues, several personal attributes are apparent: a practical approach to 
work and interpersonal relations, a sense of humour, modesty, and 
wisdom which enable them to handle both success and disappointment in 
a mature and comfortable way; many of them are very articulate, natural, 
and warm public speakers; and they appear to relate more readily to 
Western culture and technology than many of their male counterparts. 
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(The head of a black technikon told me that female students coped with South African women - 

technology faster and better than their male colleagues. He ascribed this to ■ 

the fact that their mothers and other female relatives had lived and worked meeting the 

in white homes, hence some cultural and technological transfer.) challenges of the 

Women have always played a major 
role in education, but have increased 
their activities on all levels from pre- 
school to university. 

Other positive factors affecting all women 

Several other factors could also help to encourage all women in their 
development and in the contributions they are making: 

• Role models and mentors, both black and white, are emerging, pointing 
the way and encouraging other women on their way up. 

• The availability of family planning and other health services enables 
many women to have smaller, well-spaced families, making them more 
stable and reliable workers, working at careers rather than merely 
holding jobs. 

• Their steadily improving educational and occupational levels mean that 
many women experience steady incomes and growing independence. 
For example more than 40 per cent of all current and credit accounts 
are held by women; nearly half of all private investments on the 
Johannesburg Stock Exchange are owned by women; and growing 
numbers of women are buying, financing or sharing property. 
According to the Soweto Council, 1880 (or 42,4 per cent) of the 
4433 houses that were sold from November 1985 to April 1988, and 35 
per cent of the 'site-and-service' stands, were bought by black women. 

Besides increased workplace activity, women also influence the economy 
in other ways: 

• Thousands of women have started to run their own or family 
businesses, from hawkers' stalls and spaza shops in their garages to 
large businesses in various industries. Thus they create income and jobs 
not only for themselves, but also for many others. Various job-creation 
ventures for such women have also been started by organisations. 

• All women can influence economic problems by being informed, 
demanding, and knowledgeable consumers and by educating their 
families, domestic workers, or employees to be responsible consumers. 

• By helping their children to make good career choices, by setting an 
example for diligence and drive, by emphasising the values of 
productivity, prudence, and good time management, women can help 
to ensure that young people grow up to be fulfilled, successful and an 
asset to the economy. 17 



WOMEN AS EDUCATORS 



Education is a top priority in South Africa. Women have always played a. 
major role in education, but have increased their activities on all levels 
from pre-school to university. In 1987 64 per cent of all teachers (144 652 
individuals) were women, 92 were inspectors of education, while 2 452 
were university professors or lecturers (25,4 per cent of the total) and 
3 916 were college lecturers (31 percent). In 1989, 146 482 women were 
schoolteachers, 9 886 were school principals or inspectors, and 7 
women were professors and lecturers at colleges and universities. 

Besides their role in formal education, many women have also initiated 
noteworthy and innovative efforts to address special problems, often 
volunteers: 

• Over 200 pre-schools on Orange Free State farms have been started and 
are run by Jane Evans. 

• Project Literacy and Ikageng schools were started by Jenny Neser of 
Pretoria, to help domestic workers living in white suburbs to first 
become literate and then progress to high school. These schools, of 
which there are now nine, plus a teacher training division, use existing 
school buildings for evening classes, and are developing clones in other 
cities. By keeping capital costs low, most funds are spent on teaching 
and upgrading education and developing skills aimed at the workplace. 

• Cikizwa Mokoena, a former science teacher, started the 'Stitch-in-time' 
project in her own home in Soweto. She runs a pre-school where she 
teaches English and numeracy, and an after-school to help high school 
students with maths and science. She also involves parents actively in 
their children's education. 

• Women for Peace and other women's groups have arranged extra 
classes for matriculants to help them with problem subjects such as the 
sciences, mathematics, and languages. 

• Hundreds of volunteer and church groups of women countrywide 
teach literacy, sewing, and other skills to upgrade domestic workers. 

• Soroptimists, Kontak and other women's groups provide books for 
libraries in black schools. 

• Protec is a joint effort by business and the engineering professions 
(started by Lente-Louise Louw) to assist black high-school pupils with 
Mathematics and Science, and to encourage and help them to enter 
technical careers. Today, many black and white women are actively 
involved in Protec countrywide. 

• Many women are using modern technologies and computers to help 
thousands of people overcome learning obstacles and the educational 
neglect of the past at places such as the Funda Centre and the Careers 
Centre in Soweto, and in Bophuthatswana, where television has been 
harnessed very innovatively for basic and community education. 



DEVELOPING AND BUILDING COMMUNITIES 
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Community development covers many issues: health, nutrition, housing, 
and helping individuals and groups to deal with social issues such as 
poverty, urbanisation, family disruption, and changes in the environment, 
values, and lifestyles. 

As professionals, health care workers and social workers, thousands of 
women are serving communities countrywide, from tiny rural villages to 
huge cities. Examples of valuable volunteer work (often also providing 
professional help) include Operation Hunger, numerous self-help groups 
among black women, churches, Centres of Concern, and service clubs 
such as Soroptimists, and Child Welfare, FAJV1SA, the Mental Health 
Society, SANCA and SA Vrouefederasie. Projects range from help for single- 
parents or people with medical problems to Lifeline and rape crisis 
centres, to food and clean water schemes, and gardening or handicraft 
projects in rural communities. Most such projects are staffed by women. 

As professionals, health care workers 
and social workers, thousands of 
women are serving communities 
countrywide, from tiny rural villages 
to huge cities. 

Better communication in the family is essential to help keep marriages 
intact, and to maintain both discipline and two-way understanding with 
children - particularly teenagers. In most communities mothers play a key 
role here, often assisted in extended families by grandmothers, aunts, and 
sisters. When possible, mothers must insist that fathers play a more active 
role in bringing up their children. This includes educating children with a 
view to their future roles in family life. 

Outside the family circle, all women can help to establish cross-cultural 
contact and mutual understanding and support among people of different 
races and backgrounds - even if only in a small way. This could help 
alleviate both social and political problems. Since parenting skills and in- 
family communication have emerged as major problems in most 
communities, many black and white women with training in psychology 
and sociology have tried to help by running family workshops. The 
Women's Bureau, Women for Peace, Kontak, the Jewish Women's 
Association, Ikageng, and various church groups are known for their 
community-building efforts. 

In view of the shortage of affordable daycare for the children of 
working parents, individual women and organisations should - and do - 
keep pushing for the provision of better facilities by employers, the State, 
and organisations. Daycare costs for working women, and particularly for 
single parents, should be tax-deductible since this is an essential expense i< 
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incurred in earning a living. Many women of all races already help to mee* 
this need by providing daycare (in creches, or at home as 'day mothers' 0(- 
caring grandmothers) - at the same time creating jobs for themselves. 



POLITICAL ACTIVITY AND BRIDGE-BUILDING 

In the past, most women played a supportive role in South African politics, 
helping their husbands in their careers and political roles; baking cakes, 
koeksisters or quiches to raise party funds; maybe assisting with party 
administration. Most women would hesitate to have or express an 
independent political opinion. Today many still vote as their husbands do. 

In recent years, however, women of all races and political convictions 
have 'come out of the closet' politically, and have started to play an 
independent role. Although the numbers of women holding office are still 
disappointingly small, and many problems and prejudices remain to be 
conquered, women are making progress. There are now more women in 
politics, both locally and nationally, than ever before. 

Local government offers many women an opportunity to contribute in 
one of their areas of strength and interest - community affairs. Several 
women have made their mark as mayors of large cities. Some women have 
used this base to move on to provincial and parliamentary office. The first 
woman cabinet minister was appointed in September 1989, and two 
deputy ministers were appointed in 1993. The ANC, PAC, and Inkatha also 
have some women in senior positions. Every successful, capable woman 
can serve as a role model and encourage many others in future. 

Although no one would benefit if a woman were to be appointed to 
high office just because she is a woman, there are certainly more women 
who could contribute on all levels of the political hierarchy. But many of 
them have not had the desire, the freedom of movement, the 
independence, or the encouragement to climb up the party ladder. And, 
in most political parties, sexist prejudice and male loyalties still seem to be 
a big obstacle to both nomination and election. 

In a few cases the wives and even daughters of politicians have played, 
or still play, an active role beside their menfolk, rather than a merely 
supportive role. Here one can think of the Barlow- Waring-Koch family, the 
Tutus, Sisulus, Badenhorst-Durrant-Camerers, Gastrows, and the wives of 
many politicians who are active workers rather than passive passengers. 

In her Who's Who in South African Politics, Shelagh Gastrow listed six 
women among 112 personalities. She says that women's rights appear to 
be more important to leftist groups than to more conservative parties; 
consequently one finds more women holding office in parties on the left. 
Black women also tend to be closer to politics than white women. 

Fatima Meer goes further, describing black women as 'initiators of 
change, even though they may appear to be subordinate . . . Draw a pen 
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portrait of leading members of the black liberation struggle, and you'll find 
a woman, often the mother, many times the wife' . . . playing a major role. 

The Women's National Coalition - in which women from most political 
parties and most large women's cultural, church, business, and other 
organisations are linked - was formed in September 1991. This can 
become a major force to make women more aware and proactive 
politically, and has already proven that women can work together well 
despite political differences that are often almost insurmountable among 
men. But it is still essential that women enter the political mainstream. 
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Building bridges 

Even without taking up careers in politics, many women can and do make 
a valuable contribution by helping with bridge-building efforts and 
community development projects essential in post-apartheid South 
Africa. Women can contribute in many ways, regardless of their personal 
political convictions: 

• They can work towards better human relations through church, 
professional, and other organisations to which they belong, or the 
organisation where they work, particularly by helping to welcome and 
develop new members of all groups (without being patronising). 

• Regardless of race or political convictions, women do have strong 
mutual interests and concerns: they form a sisterhood which wants 
peace and the best possible future for their children. Many thousands of 
women are also working together in organisations such as the Women's 
Bureau of South Africa, Women for Peace, Kontak, Womanpower, 
National Council of Women, the Black Sash, IDASA Women's Group, 
the Women's Legal Status Committee, and informal get-togethers to 
build bridges and promote mutual understanding, support, and trust 
among women of different groups. Although their main objectives are 
not political, many churches also have women working together in 
centres of concern and training centres, to help women and families in 
distress. Such women also talk to their menfolk in the interests of 
peaceful change in South Africa. 

Many more women are working together and getting to know each other 
in homes throughout the country, albeit in an employer-employee 
relationship. While some employers may keep their domestic workers at 
arms' length, or even exploit their need for employment, many women 
take a personal interest in their employees' development, in their families, 
and in their children's education, thus also building relationships and 
mutual understanding. In the education of their own children, women also 
play a key role in shaping their future attitudes, sensitivity, and behaviour 
towards all other people. 



Awjman^lacT LOOKING TOWARDS THE FUTURE 

Although many women have made important contributions in various 
spheres of life in recent years, the problems facing South Africa are such 
that we shall all have to work even harder at seeking solutions and 
improving inter-group relations. No woman can afford to focus narrowly 
on her family circle, or even her own career. Along with husband, friends, 
children, colleagues, acquaintances, church members, and politicians, 
every woman will have to work towards finding workable solutions and 
practical compromises in all spheres. 

Research has shown that most women tend to have a collaborative, co- 
operative, and consultative approach to solving problems and conflicts of 
interest, whereas men often tend to be more authoritarian, competitive, 
and confrontational. This could mean that South African women can play a 
special role as mediators in seeking solutions that accommodate the needs 
and aspirations of the various groups in the complex South African 
community. 
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CHRISTINA MURRAY 



What place could a new 
constitution give to women? 



/■ s the constitutional negotiations in South Africa have made 
■A- jL abundantly clear, drafting a constitution involves a range of 
political and ideological decisions. Any constitution that is adopted will 
be inscribed with the values accepted in negotiation and will not be a 
neutral document. There is, however, one area in which one might 
assume that it would be neutral. Now that the franchise is no longer 
granted on the basis of sex, a constitution might be perceived as a 
textbook example of something that would be gender-neutral. It simply 
establishes the institutions of government and regulates their relations. 

Looking at the institutions and practices that are established in terms of 
the present constitution, one sees a very different picture. For instance, of 
the 308 Members of Parliament in South Africa only eight are women (2,6 
per cent of the total). The world average of 1 1 per cent may represent a 
significant improvement on this but does not deflect the charge that 
legislating is a male business. The South African legislature has also been 
slow to respond to issues relating to women. The starkest example is the 
rejection in 1989 of a proposal from the Law Commission that a rape 
committed by a husband on his wife should be legally recognised to be 
rape. The unseemly rush by the incumbent government to push through a 
package of legislation addressing discrimination against women in what 
may be its last session in power does not detract from the point. It is best 
recognised as a belated attempt to woo women voters (and as such is 
perhaps a victory for the women's lobby). The same pattern is seen in the 
executive branch of government. The current minister of health, Rina 
Venter, is the first woman to hold a cabinet post in South Africa. Senior 
executive positions are still dominated by men and, within the civil 
service, women are typically in low income (and low status) jobs. Finally, 
on a Bench of about 160 judges, we find just one woman and she is the 
only female ever appointed there. 

The question that women are asking now is whether there are ways in 
which a constitutional framework can be established which undermines 23 



the pattern of male domination rather than reinforcing it. The short 
answer to this question must be that there are few, if any, constitutional 
devices that, on their own, will empower women. Occasionally, however, 
constitutional choices may provide a much needed foothold for women 
seeking political goals. 

In the following pages I look at some areas in which the choice of 
constitutional principles may signal important progress for women, but I 
constantly repeat the same warning: law and law reform, even constitu- 
tional reform, on its own achieves very little, if anything. 

My discussion will not pretend to be a complete 'feminist's guide to the 
best constitution'. This is something that can emerge only through debate 
and discussion in democratic forums. Instead, borrowing the traditional 
division of government into three different branches, I shall look at the 
judicial role, the legislature, and the executive. In each case I shall choose 
an issue which seems to reflect the current debate about women and the 
constitution and, at the same time, which indicates the different types of 
response that may be appropriate in different areas. 



THE JUDICIARY: DRAFTING AND 
INTERPRETING A BILL OF RIGHTS 

A Bill of Rights is obviously the point of departure for women intent on 
ensuring that South Africa's future constitutional dispensation is one that 
will enhance rather than diminish the status of women. The major parties 
to negotiations in South Africa are now firmly committed to the idea that a 
new constitution should include a Bill of Rights (or a Charter of Rights as 
the government has called it). It is agreed that such a Bill would contain a 
list of the fundamental values to which the country is committed, 
articulated as rights which groups and individuals could claim. A necessary 
corollary to the Bill, to ensure that a list of rights is not merely aspirational, 
is a constitutional provision empowering the judiciary to oversee the 
enforcement of the Bill of Rights. In practice this will mean vesting in a 
court the authority to declare legislation, executive acts and perhaps the 
acts of private individuals, unconstitutional and thus invalid if they depart 
from the principles enshrined in the Bill of Rights. 

A Bill of Rights could deal with the issue of women's rights in a number 
of ways. It might simply proclaim a right to equality before the law, allow- 
ing women, like members of other disadvantaged groups, to challenge 
laws and actions which deny them equality. The 14th Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States of America does this. Alternatively, the 
approach followed by more recent Bills of Rights, and advocated in the 
South African government's and the ANC's draft Bills, is to specify the type 
of discrimination which is outlawed. 1 For instance, discrimination on the 



basis of race, sex, or gender, ethnic origin, religious beliefs, and so on 
could be prohibited. To make the provision more flexible and responsive 
to the changing needs of a developing democratic state, such a list might 
be open-ended, giving examples of unacceptable discrimination but 
allowing the list to be extended. 

Another possibility is to supplement an equality clause by adding a 
special provision dealing with 'women's rights'. Both the government and 
the ANC do this. These clauses make the general equality clause more 
concrete by citing situations in which equality of treatment is required. 

. . . one might well wonder whether the 
rest of the Bill of Rights, or indeed the 
constitution, does actually encompass 
women if a special clause is deemed 
necessary to ensure their basic rights. 

The exact formulation of a general equality clause is something to which 
women should pay attention. There is, however, a more important - and 
more difficult - question concerning whether women should seek the 
additional protection of a special 'women's' clause. The arguments here 
are those that come up in virtually every aspect of the debate about the 
appropriate response of legal and constitutional institutions to the 
oppression of women. Broadly, the problem is whether women will be 
marginalised by the use of a special 'women's' clause. A special clause 
dealing with women's concerns would, the argument goes, emphasise 
rather than reduce the differences between women and men. 'Women's 
issues' could then be cordoned off from the mainstream constitutional 
debate. In addition, as Dorothy Driver has argued persuasively, one might 
well wonder whether the rest of the Bill of Rights, or indeed the 
constitution, does actually encompass women if a special clause is deemed 
necessary to ensure their basic rights. 2 

Those supporting the inclusion of special provisions for women offer a 
variety of reasons. Without such provisions, some say, gender issues will 
not be seriously addressed. Others add that because women differ from 
men in significant ways and, in the case of pregnancy, for instance, cannot 
always be treated identically to men, an equality provision must be espe- 
cially tailored to women's needs. Yet others wish to protect differences in 
the roles of women and men and would take the opportunity offered by a 
women's rights clause to do this. 

The drafting of the women's rights clause in the government's recent 
proposals seems to be influenced by a number of the arguments I have 
mentioned. For instance it expressly asserts that '[ejvery woman shall have 
the right to be elected to any public office for which she qualifies' (article 
330)). This restates for women, in virtually identical language, a provision 
found much earlier in the proposal which secures political rights for every 
citizen (article 8). Why the repetition? Were women not included in the 



earlier provision? And what of other provisions which are not similarly 
duplicated in the special part of the charter dealing with women's rights? 
What, for instance, of the right to freedom of movement which, like the 
right to political participation, is granted to all citizens but not reiterated in 
the women's clause? On the other hand, the clause on women's rights in 
the government's Charter expressly states that pregnancy shall not prov- 
ide a basis for discrimination, stonewalling predictable judicial attempts to 
distinguish discrimination on the grounds of pregnancy (which would be 
condoned) from other forms of discrimination against women (which are 
disallowed). However, the provision excluding women from all forms of 
compulsory military service can only be seen as an attempt to reinforce 
stereotypical notions of appropriate roles for women. It seems to protect a 
domestic role for women and a public role for men. 

My preferred solution to the dilemma one faces in drafting an equality 
clause would be to take a calculated risk and to limit the Bill of Rights to a 
general commitment to equality, perhaps with no mention of women at all 
and certainly without a special women's clause. 3 Ultimately, however, the 
central issue does not lie with the wording of a Bill of Rights but in the 
context in which it is implemented. I indicated earlier that a court will be 
final arbiter of the Constitution and will have the power to determine 
whether or not rights are infringed by legislation or administrative pract- 
ices. Because even a detailed Bill of Rights will set down standards rather 
than providing express solutions for particular cases, the role of the judges 
in interpreting such a Bill is crucial. 

An early South African case provides a particularly vivid example of 
this. In 1912 the highest court in South Africa was asked to decide whe- 
ther women were persons or not. It held that they were not. The issue 
arose when Madeline Wookey sought admission to the attorney's profes- 
sion. The legislation regulating the admission of lawyers to practice stated 
that suitably qualified 'persons' could become attorneys. In addition, the 
Interpretation Act provided that words importing the masculine gender 
shall include females' - meaning that even 'he' should be read to include 
'she'. Nevertheless, the court was not satisfied and concluded that the 
statute could not be read to allow women to practise as attorneys. 

In short, words (and perhaps especially words in the hands of lawyers!) 
do not predetermine outcomes. This means that women cannot rely on a 
Bill of Rights to secure rights in practice. Stuart Scheingold, an American 
lawyer, put this well when he wrote: 

Rights are no more than a political resource which can be deployed, 
primarily through litigation, to spark hopes and indignation . . . [Political] 
mobilization thus emerges from this perspective as the strategy, 
litigation as a contributory tactic, and rights as a source of leverage. 

This focuses our attention on two things. First, if law is to be used to 
empower women, social pressure and mobilisation are essential. The 



second, related, point has direct constitutional implications: the way in 
which a Bill of Rights is interpreted depends to an important degree on 
who is on the Bench. It is this factor that has led to the recent acrimonious 
hearings for the appointment of new Supreme Court judges in the United 
States and, while South Africa might be more conservative in the method it 
chooses to appoint constitutional court judges, there can be no doubt that 
the political implications of such appointments will be clear to all. 

At present judges are effectively appointed by the government. There 
seems little doubt that there will be changes to this method of appoint- 
ment when a new constitution is introduced. What is important to women 
(and to other disadvantaged groups) is that the procedure should lead to a 
judiciary that is sensitive to the needs of all South Africans and that, with- 
out compromising its independence, is accountable to us all. 

There is, however, no guarantee that 
I a judge who is female will take the 
disadvantage of women seriously. 

A rather crude way of ensuring that women are represented on the 
judiciary would be to allocate a certain number of places to women. This 
could be done expressly in the Constitution itself. A more flexible 
approach would be to follow the United States in its method of securing 
regional diversity on the Supreme Court. This generally (but not 
invariably) means that different parts of the population have representa- 
tion on the bench at all times. 5 By the middle of this century the sense that 
the American Supreme Court should be representative of the whole 
country led to the appointment of the first black justice and, recently, the 
appointment of a woman. 

There is, however, no guarantee that a judge who is female will take the 
disadvantage of women seriously, just as there is no guarantee that a man 
will not. As the goal is to make gender a judicial issue, people concerned 
about the oppression of women need to respond more broadly. 

Although it would obviously be inappropriate to continue the practice 
of loading the judiciary with white men, there are other aspects of the 
process that should be challenged: the seriousness with which matters 
that particularly affect women are treated, access to the courts, and the 
sensitivity of judgments to gender stereotyping all deserve attention. 
During the first years of a new constitution, when a court will be 
implementing a new Bill of Rights, a number of issues crucial to women 
are likely to come before the courts. The question of abortion is an 
obvious one, but there will be many others like the legitimate extent of 
cross-examination of a complainant in a rape trial perhaps, maternity and 
pregnancy leave, and discriminatory employment practices. In all these 
areas courts will, to a greater or lesser degree, have to be sensitive to the 
social and political context in which they operate. Through political 



a ^ti on , women can ensure that our judicial process loses its m^ e 
c «mplexio n and is sensitive to the needs of all South Africans. 
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nationally, the other half regionally. Although each party would have to . 
establish both national and regional parliamentary candidate lists in order 
of preference, voters would merely be asked to mark the party of their a 
choice with an X on the ballot paper. Parties would then be represented in 
the legislature according to the percentage of the votes that they receive. E 

List PR seems to hold significant advantages for women. 6 For instance, 
in a recent study of 23 democracies it was found that there is likely to be a 
higher number of women in Parliament if a list system of PR is used in 
elections than is found in countries using single member constituencies. 7 
In the countries covered in the survey in which list PR was used, women's 
representation ranged from 28 per cent of the legislature in Sweden to 4 
per cent of the legislature in Greece. The average percentage of women 
parliamentarians in countries that did not use PR was about one third that 
of the others, ranging from 8,8 per cent in New Zealand to none in 
Australia. 8 

... in a recent study ... it was found 
that there is likely to be a higher 
number of women in Parliament if a 
list system of PR is used in elections . . . 

One reason for the rather low representation of women in Greece is that 
constituencies are small, each one returning just four members. (If South 
Africa were to be divided into 10 or so constituencies or regions and there 
were to be 200 regional representatives in a legislature as seems to be the 
current plan, each constituency would return 20 members of parliament.) 

Of course, systems of representation and the size of constituencies do 
not provide a full explanation for the presence or absence of women in 
the legislature. The same study showed that, after list PR, the number of 
women in the workforce provided the best indicator of women's repre- 
sentation in the legislature and, thereafter, the number of women college 
graduates. 

No single device will give women the representation in parliament that 
is their due. It may be easier to persuade a party to put more women on its 
list in a PR system than to demand that a woman rather than a man stands 
for election in a single member constituency. In fact, one might hope that 
no party could get away with an all-male list. To be elected, however, 
women need to be near the top of their party list - and this is more 
important in the case of small parties which expect to win only a limited 
number of seats. The system dictates that parliamentary seats are filled 
from the top of each list, and party lists are largely controlled by party 
bureaucrats. This gives immense power to the political party to determine 
who is elected. 

To ensure their adequate representation, women will have to insist that 
parties are responsive to their demands. Once again, it is political 
mobilisation that is essential. Election victories for women may be aided 



by a system of proportional representation, but such a system on its own is 
not enough. 



WOMEN'S ISSUES AND THE EXECUTIVE 9 

The executive is the most powerful arm of government. It is the executive 
that determines policy and conceives of laws, and it is the executive that 
implements these policies and laws once they have passed through the 
legislature. This means that for women's interests to be properly promoted 
through government, the executive must be involved. 

The most popular and controversial proposal for achieving this is the 
establishment of a special department of women's affairs or, as they are 
sometimes called, a women's ministry or women's bureau. Women's 
ministries are found in a range of countries - Namibia, India, Bangladesh 
and France, for instance - and their powers, functions and budgets vary. 

I At first glance the idea of a depart- I 
ment of women's affairs seems an I 
obvious solution ... | 

At first glance the idea of a department of women's affairs seems an 
obvious solution to the lack of attention paid to women's issues within the 
executive. It would mean that a group of people is mandated specifically 
to monitor gender issues. A department of women's affairs would respond 
to the needs of women both by proposing legislation and monitoring its 
enforcement. Operating at the highest level of the executive structures in 
the country, it would be visible and well-placed to promote gender 
sensitivity and to educate the public on gender issues. The head of such a 
department could expect to be a member of the cabinet and the 
department itself would be a fully-fledged part of the bureaucracy of the 
state. 

In spite of these prospects, scepticism about a department of women's 
affairs is not unfounded. The main objection is based on arguments similar 
to those raised in the context of a clause directed specifically at women in 
a Bill of Rights. Issues relating to women would not be emphasised by 
being dealt with in a special department, it is said. Instead they would be 
marginalised. When women's issues are raised in other contexts, they can 
all too easily be referred to the department, and effectively sidelined. 

This argument may seem particularly compelling given other practical 
problems that surround the formation of a department of women's affairs. 
Unless a women's department is well-staffed, well-funded, and well- 
resourced, it will be marginalised. An under-funded department is likely to 
harm, rather than further, the cause of women. 

But this response may be exaggerated because, with a substantial 
budget, broad powers (the women's ministry in France has the right to 



veto any laws relating to women), and a respected place in the executive, 
a department of women's affairs could be extraordinarily powerful. Again, 
of course, this is dependent on the political pressure that women place on 
government to take their needs seriously. Women should not only demand 
that a department of women's affairs is treated as a central and essential 
part of the executive but must also agitate for women to be given other 
Cabinet positions and positions throughout the senior ranks of the public- 
service. Government commissions should, as a matter of course, contain 
as many female as male members for instance, and such a policy should be 
pursued at all levels of central and local government. 10 

CONCLUSION 

The preceding discussion covers just three constitutional issues that 
should be of concern to women today. There is a wide range of other 
issues that are equally important and may prove to be more important as 
the constitutional debate develops. What this chapter hopes to make clear, 
however, is that while a new constitution may herald new hope and good 
intentions, legal change can contribute very little to the struggle to achieve 
justice for women. This is something that the suffragists learnt when the 
hard-won vote for women failed to deliver the substantial benefits to 
women's welfare that they had expected and deserved. 
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The position of married 
women in South Africa 
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Wnmon - . — If parties marry after the relevant dates without concluding an 

women at nome antenuptial contract) the y will automatically be married in community of 

property. This means that all assets and liabilities are pooled in a joint 
estate, and both spouses share in those assets and liabilities. However, the 
marital power, which existed at common law and by virtue of which the 
husband could control the property and person of the wife or sue or be 
sued on her behalf, was prospectively abolished, 3 and a partnership of 
equals was created instead. 4 Although the husband remains the head of 
the family and the law regarding guardianship and domicile was 
unaffected by the Matrimonial Property Act (Section 13), the wife's 
capacity to contract and litigate are enhanced (Sections 12 and 13). A 
system of concurrent administration will exist with either spouses having 
the capacity to perform any juristic act alone in relation to the joint estate 
(Section 15(1)) with certain exceptions (Section 15(2) - (9)). These 
exceptions relate to acts for which the consent of the other spouse must 
be obtained, and there are various categories of acts which require 
different forms of consent - formal written consent, oral consent, and 
finally transactions requiring no consent at all. 

A further important aspect of marriages in community after the relevant 
dates is that a spouse in such a union must obtain the written consent of 
the other spouse to institute or defend legal proceedings, except in 
respect of his or her separate property; or for recovery of damages, apart 
from damages for patrimonial loss, suffered as a result of a delict; or finally 
in respect of a matter relating to a spouse's business, trade or profession 
(Section 17(1)). Provision exists in the Matrimonial Property Act for the 
court to order immediate division, on any basis, of the joint estate if one 
spouse's interests are being or will be prejudiced by the other spouse 
(Section 20(1)) or to replace consent unreasonably withheld or which 
cannot otherwise, for good reason, be obtained (Section 16(1), read with 
sl(iii) and s35). 

The alternative matrimonial property regime created by the 
Matrimonial Property Act is one out of community of property in which 
the accrual system operates. It will operate automatically in marriages out 
of community concluded after the relevant dates, unless specifically 
excluded in the antenuptial agreement (Section 2(1)). It will also apply to 
those marriages concluded prior to the application of the Act where the 
parties have, either by way of notarial contract (Section 21(2)). or by 
application to court (Section 21(1)), adopted the accrual system. By virtue 
of the Marriage and Matrimonial Property Laws Amendment Act 3 of 1988, 
the accrual system will similarly operate in black marriages concluded 
after 2 December 1988 with an antenuptial contract. Prior to that date, 
couples married under civil law were governed by the Black 
Administration Act 38 of 1927 which provided (Section 22(6)) that 
Africans who married were automatically married out of community of 
240 property with retention of the husband's marital power. This meant that 



the spouses had separate estates, and only the husband had the capacity to ^ rj r 

deal with both of them. Those marriages still in existence today where the 



spouses have not made use of notarial contracts or applications to court to married women in 



change their matrimonial regime will continue to be governed by the r f . ■ 
Black Administration Act of 1927. tnca 

Where the accrual system does operate, however, it will result in a 
system of deferred profit-sharing. During the marriage each spouse retains 
control over his or her own property, builds up his or her own estate with 
responsibility for his or her own debts, except debts for household 
necessaries for which the spouses are jointly and severally liable (Section 
23(5)). When the marriage is dissolved, by death or divorce, the amount 
by which each spouse's estate, with reference to the Consumer Price 
Index (Section 4(l)(b)(iii)), has increased in value during the marriage will 
be calculated separately, with the exclusion of inheritances, legacies and 
donations (Section 5(1)), damages for non-patrimonial loss (Section 
4(l)(b)(i)), and any asset excluded from the accrual by the parties in 
their antenuptial contract (Section 4(1)). The calculation is made only 
once creditors have been paid, but prior to effect being given to the law of 
succession (Section 4(2)). The spouse whose estate shows no accrual, or a 
lesser accrual than the other spouse, shall require a claim against the other 
spouse for an amount equal to half of the difference between the 
respective accrual (Section 3(1)). The court has the power to order 
premature division of the accrual if prejudice to the other spouse's share 
in the accrual is feared or suspected (Section 8(1)). 

The accrual system is an equitable arrangement which seeks to 
recognise marriage as a partnership of equals, with contributions made by 
both spouses. This applies even if one spouse has not been particularly 
active in monetary terms. It ensures an equitable distribution to both 
spouses of whatever was acquired by combined effort during the 
marriage. With this security, the system can lead to more harmonious 
marital relationships. 



Customary unions 

The Matrimonial Property Act 88 of 1984, as amended by the Marriage and 
Matrimonial Property law Act 3 of 1988, has largely been welcomed by the 
legal profession and the lay public alike, for it has breathed a spirit of 
egalitarianism and justice into the law. It is regrettable, therefore, that the 
majority of married women in South Africa do not fall within its purview. 
Black women in South Africa have a choice - they can marry according to 
the common law of the country (that is, a civil law marriage) - or they can 
marry according to customary law. The relevant legislation only regulates 
the position of blacks married (according to civil law therefore) after 2 
December, 1988, who are still South African citizens or who reside in the 



Republic outside the self-governing national states and the independent 
territories. In the latter, the marriages of blacks are still governed by 
Section 22 of the Black Administration Act 38 of 1927. Similarly, Act 3 
of 1988 has limited application to customary unions - marriages 
concluded amongst blacks accruing to indigenous unwritten law. That 
system of law has to some extent been codified in Natal. Since 1927, a 
customary union has been recognised if it is an 'association of a man 
and a woman in a conjugal relationship according to black law and 
custom, where neither the man or the woman is a party to a subsisting 
marriage' (Black Administrations Act 38 of 1927, Section 35). However, 
no express provision exists in any law whereby customary unions are 
recognised, although such recognition has often been implied (Bekker, 
1990: 124). 

In 1985 the South African Law Commission put it thus: 

To sum it up it may be said that the common law is the law that applies to all 
South Africans, whether they be White or Black. Customary law is 
recognised and applied to a limited extent only. It is applied by the courts 
of chiefs and headmen, but their jurisdiction is fairly limited. The customary 
marriage is recognised as regards certain of its consequences but it is not 
recognised as a legal marriage. (South African Law Commission, 1985a: 7) 

Section 1 of the Marriage and Matrimonial Property Law Amendment Act 3 
of 1988, which came into effect on 2 December 1988, had the effect of 
elevating the status of customary unions to be an impediment to any future 
civil law marriage, except between the partners of a customary union, and 
in the latter instance only if the male partner is not also a partner in 
another subsisting customary union. Thus Section 1 of Act 3 of 1988 
amended Section 22 of the Black Administration Act of 1927 to provide in 
its subsection (1) that 'a man and a woman between whom a customary 
union subsists are competent to contract a marriage with each other if the 
man is not also a partner in a subsisting customary union with another 
woman'. Apart from this exception, subsection (2) provides that 'no 
person who is a partner in a customary union shall be competent to 
contract a marriage during the subsistence of that union'. Subsection (3) 
prohibits the marriage officer from solemnising the marriage of a black 
man unless the latter, upon pain of penalty, 6 makes a declaration that he is 
not a partner in a customary union other than with the woman he intends 
to marry. Thus if the husband has more than one customary wife he may 
not marry any by civil law. 

Act 3 of 1988, in its amendment to Section 22(7) of the Black 
Administration Act of 1927, provides the legal implications of a civil law 
marriage concluded before 2 December, 1988, where there is a competing 
customary law union (or more than one) - the civil law wife is not to be 
preferred, legally speaking, to the customary wife if the husband dies - for 
purposes of succession who will rank as another customary wife. 



It is beyond the scope of this chapter to set out the customary law of 
marriage, 7 save perhaps to list briefly the requirements for a valid 
customary union: 

• The bride's guardian must consent to the union, except in Natal where 
he need only consent if she is a minor. 

• The bride herself and the bridegroom himself must consent to the 
marriage. 

. The bride has to be handed over to the bridegroom by ceremony. 

• Although not strictly a requirement for validity of the customary union, 
it has become customary for cattle or some property to be paid by the 
bridegroom or his family to the bride's family - the lobola or bogadi. 
This will serve as evidence of a marriage by custom. 

The proprietary consequences of a customary union are seriously 
detrimental to women since, except in Natal, women are in a position 
analogous to minor children in that they are unable to own property in 
their own names, or as partners to the husband. 

Hindu and Muslim marriages 

Marriages according to Muslim or Hindu custom have tr^tionany not 
been recognised in South Africa as valid marriages nee flKy are 
potentially, even if not in fact, polygamous, and do not comply w th tne 
formalities for marriage as set out by the Marriage Act 2, of 1961 As 
puts it: 



■ wives were 
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, , -is concubines, while children 
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is valid, legal and monogamous. 



Mixed marriages 

Marriage between members of different racial groups was Prohibited until 
19 June, 1985 by the Prohibition of Mixed Marriages Act 55 of 1949. 1he 
Act was repealed by the Immorality and Prohibition of Mixed Marriages 
Amendment Act 72 of 1985. Such marriages are valid if contracted after 19 
June, 1985. Marriages concluded before that date can only be validated 243 



yu nmon Z hnmo after the Director-General of Home Affairs has given, upon application of 
women at nome ^ & direcdon to that effect and he may only do so if the 

marriage would have been valid in South Africa but for the offending 
legislation; if it has not been annulled or dissolved upon other grounds and 
if neither party has, in the interim, lawfully married someone else 
(Immorality and Prohibition of Mixed Marriages Amendment Act 72 of 
1985, Section 7). 

The future of South African marriage 

It may be seen from the foregoing that, while South African law has 
traditionally regarded civil law marriage as the only form of valid marriage 
in South Africa, this cannot remain so for much longer. The disparity 
between the different kinds of marriage in our plural society, and the fact 
that the majority of women 8 are 'married' by systems not accorded validity 
by our law, must be addressed soon. This fact was not lost to the South 
African Law Commission, when it suggested that customary marriages 
should be recognised as marriages, and not merely as an institution of 
customary law: 

In other words, the customary marriage should have the status of a marriage 
and the partners to the marriage should have the status of husband and wife 
respectively. It follows that the children of a customary marriage will have 
the status of legitimate children and that the spouses will be entitled to the 
marriage privilege under the law of evidence (the right of refusing to 
disclose communications between husband and wife). (South African Law 
Commission, 1985a: 174) 

It is to be hoped that this recommendation will soon become a reality. 
Act 3 of 1988 may be the first step in that direction but it does not go far 
enough for it does little to validate customary unions. 

A chapter of this nature would be incomplete if one were not to quote 
from the work of Albie Sachs in this context: 

The problem in a democratic South Africa will be how the law and the 
constitution should regard this great variety of marriage systems. Registered 
marriages are non-racial but not particularly democratic. Traditional 
marriages are popular but certainly not non-racial. Millions of people live 
in families that the law does not recognise as such. Should there be a single 
legal regime of marriage, the same for everybody irrespective of back- 
ground, culture or preference, or should there be a legally recognised 
plurality of marriage systems? There are a great number of options, and many 
nuances within them. (Sachs, 1990: 72) 

The legislature will have to address these options soon but the prospects 
for married women in the new South Africa are that their marriages will 
244 have a clarity and validity never before enjoyed, whatever the end result. 
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Two relatively recent changes to the law will affect married women 
positively. Since the Dissolution of Marriages on Presumption of Death Act South Africa 
23 of 1979 came into effect any Supreme Court which makes an order 
presuming the death of a married person may simultaneously declare his 
or her marriage to be dissolved (Section 1). This will enable the spouse of 
a missing person to remarry without fear of the second marriage being 
bigamous and void, as well as to obtain the proceeds upon winding up the 
estate. In addition, since 1 July 1990, when the Maintenance of Surviving 
Spouses Act 27 of l 99 0 came mto operation, a surviving * 
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* divorce 7 ° ° f 1979 ia ** t ^££ ^ tf neither ^ was 

at fault in t^T * P ° SSibk l ° ^Vu Tor malicious desertion, for 
example A h , a had been n ° f^Z achieved such a state of 

cUsmtetatt u 8 " S the marital ^T^JrSod of its being restored, a 
d-orce m?" there * »o reasonable hice ^ T 
oronert, 7 e Stained (Section 4(D)- „„, determine how their 

empowered r Tr na r monial benefits should be 

foriU , . to mak e an order that P**™* 1 

Ant aepentli ng on any marital 'misconduct ^ 

Sea," n T )rUnt W 'Tr 7 of 1989. ™* amendment 

prov deA, 0f the ^orce Amendment Act 7 £ 9 ^ ^ ^ 

d!vo it n at ' hl future ' thC aCCUmU,a his^r her estate for the purposes 
vTsi U bC deemed t0 b£ a ° aSSCt wefcome development, of special 
benefit ?° ° f aSSetS ' ThiS ' t0 °' ^ * Z ZZ where the parties were 

™Z^7T n ' im > with an 

out of community of property * 
antenu P ti al contract that excludes the accrual system. 

DOMICILE 

When the Matrimonial Property Act 88 of 1984 came into operation, it was 
lamented by many (see Sinclair, 1984: 15 n.74) that the Act had retained 
vestiges of inequality. Section 13 specifically stated that the law of 
domicile was to remain unchanged. This meant that women who married 2 
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would automatically acquire a domicile of dependence determined by the 

Women at home husband. 

This rule not only perpetuates injustice in theory; it proved to be even 
more problematic in practice, especially for women who sought to 
divorce their husbands. In order to approach the South African courts for a 
divorce, it has traditionally been a requirement that the parties be 
domiciled within the court's jurisdiction. If the husband chose to desert 
his wife and establish a new domicile in another province or in a foreign 
country, she was precluded from approaching the court where she lived. 9 
This hardship was ameliorated somewhat with the passage of amending 
legislation which extended the grounds of divorce jurisdiction. 10 
However, the fact that a married woman was incapable of acquiring her 
own domicile during marriage continued to be severely criticised for 
years. This finally resulted in the South African Law Commission looking 
into the matter in 1987. 

After a comparative survey of the trend abroad, the Commission agreed 
that the domicile of dependence of married women was 'the last 
barbarous relic of the wife's servitude' (1987: 13) and that it was out of 
step with legislation recently adopted in South Africa. The Commission 
said: 

In view of the present equal status of a married woman, her growing 
financial assistance to the household, and her active participation in the 
labour market, it appears that there is no longer any reason to ascribe to her 
domicile because of her dependence on the husband. . . . The Commission 
therefore wishes to recommend provisionally that the domicile of a married 
woman should be determined in the same way as that of any other person 
capable of acquiring an own domicile. H987: 14-15) 

The investigation of the issue of domicile by the Law Commission resulted 
in the drafting of the Domicile Bill of 1992, which has now been passed by 
Parliament as Act 3 of 1992, and which is intended to incorporate the 
recommendations of the Law Commission. Section 1 CI) specifically states 
that every person over 18 years, and every person under 18 who has the 
status of a major, excluding a person incapable of making a rational choice 
by virtue of a mental defect, shall be competent to acquire a domicile of 
choice, irrespective of such person's sex or marital status. 

At first glance the wording of the new section does not appear to 
abolish the domicile of dependence of married women. The issue may 
only be a theoretical one, for injustices such as those alluded to earlier may 
be solved in practice by resorting to this Act. However, an academic issue 
that comes to mind is whether, upon marriage, a woman still acquires a 
domicile of dependence until she chooses another or the same one, as her 
domicile of choice, or does the domicile of dependence of married 
women cease to operate in its entirety with the passage of the Domicile 
Act? Certainly, if one looks to the intention of Parliament as one ought to 
246 do in interpreting legislation, the Commission stated that 'in view of the 



changed status of a married woman, there is no longer any reason to p OS j t j on 0 f 

ascribe to her a domicile on the ground of her dependence on her — — 

husband as the common law provides.' 11 It is probable, then, that the married women in 
intention is to abolish the domicile of dependence of married women, and A f r j ca 
upon a wide reading of the section this interpretation is feasible. It seems a 
pity, however, that the situation was not dealt with in express terms. 

Another issue that comes to mind is whether the Act will apply 
prospectively or whether it will have a retrospective effect. Section 8(2) 
and (3) indicates that it will only apply prospectively, since it is stated that 
the Act will not affect any right or liability, inter alia, accrued or incurred 
by virtue of the domicile which a person had at any time prior to the 
commencement of the Act and any proceedings commenced in a court of 
will proceed and be' concluded as if the Act had not come into 
existence. The Commission was of the opinion that many practical 
Problems could result from retrospectivity, since retrospective rules 
'might re-open past transactions in areas such as succession, marriage, 
div °rce, legitimacy ... It could, for example, render invalid marriages 
*Hd at the time they were contracted under the unamended law (1987 : 
59 no. 55) 

Domicile Act of 1992 makes further provision for amending 
S -ion 2 of the Divorce Act, 1979, with J— £ 

fiction in a divorce action. This was presumably done in order to 
b «ng that Act into line with the changes brought about wtth egard [ ttvfce 
danced status of women in respect of domicUe^ 
"Cental matters, notably the recognition of certain foreign divorce 
orders. 

Marital rape 

\i , „ v„»-,ted debate than that of 

No aspect of marriage has had ^-^e for example Kaganas 
^-spousal rape and the consequence^ *e*°« « ^ ^ ^ g 

*f Murra Y. 1983). Traditionally, m S< utl Air , ^ 
***ed man from prosecution for raptog h Y ^ 

^"•iage contract. If the parties we not ^ .am ^ ^ 

? nStitUte ^ e \ U 7Zf<2^ n) could find little authority 
a nd Nienaber J to S vH 1 985 ^ SA contempor ary 
lor Us existence when he hcia mat 

conceptions of morality'. Commission in 1985 

After much representation ^ ^ ^ 
conducted an intensive ^pro ect on m « ^ tion 

and recommended the abolition ui r r 

Regrettably, however, the proposed Bill which resulted was rejected by 
the Parliamentary Joint Committee. Instead, marital rape is now regarded 
as no more than an aggravating circumstance in sentencing on a charge of 247 




assault (Criminal Law and Criminal Procedure Amendment Act 39 of 1989, 
Section 1). 

This is an untenable situation that offends against the bont mores of a 
civilised society. The law of England and Scotland, from whence the rule 
was thought to have originated into South Africa, has recently undergone 
massive surgery in this respect. The position in English law at present is 
that a husband can be held liable for the crime of rape upon his wife. " In 
Scotland too, the matter has recently been considered. 13 The High Court 
did not think it could be affirmed as a matter of principle that the law of 
Scotland today is that a husband in no circumstances can be guilty of 
raping his wife. 

... in a well-reasoned and illuminating 
judgement of the Ciskei Supreme 
Court . . . Heath J found there to be 
no justification for the marital ex- 
emption to the crime of rape. 

In the light of the recent attempts to place women on an equal footing 
with their male counterparts, the marital rape exemption is an 
anachronism. The marital power of a husband over his wife was 
abolished by the Matrimonial Property Act, 1984. It is time that the 
exemption be abolished from our law. In fact, in a well-reasoned and 
illuminating judgement of the Ciskei Supreme Court in S v Ncanywa, x i 
Heath J found there to be no justification for the marital exemption to 
the crime of rape. After a survey of the English, Scottish, and Roman- 
Dutch law, the judge doubted whether the rule existed in South African 
law and if it did, recommended that it should be abolished. The fiction 
of consent and even irrevocable consent by a wife to intercourse with 
her husband, the judge went on to say, has no foundation in law. The 
husband and wife have in modern society become equal partners with 
full dominion over their own bodies. The marital obligation, Heath J 
continued, does not entitle the husband to take the law into his own 
hands by forcing her to have intercourse against her will. This judgement 
is to be welcomed, and it is to be hoped that it will set the trend for 
change in South African law, which is well overdue. One must agree 
with Heath J that the marital rape exemption is an old-fashioned 
principle that is unlikely to be adhered to in any civilised legal 
community. Certainly, the courts will have to tread with caution, 
deciding each case on its merits so that the abolition of the rule should 
not be a licence for women to avenge husbands. This possibility should 
not preclude our law from keeping step with social change. 

Even more recently, a bill was proposed to allow a claim of marital rape 
where the spouses no longer share the same residence. While this would 
be a step in the right direction, it is submitted that it does not go far 
enough. 
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married woi 

We are living in exciting times. The position of married women has 
undergone radical improvement. It is to be hoped that this trend will South Africa 
continue and will see the end of vestiges of inequality such as the marital 
rape exemption and the retention by the Matrimonial Property Act 1984 of 
the husband as the parent who is to exercise parental power of the minor 
children, as well as his position as head of the family which empowers him 
to choose the matrimonial home and the family's mode and standard of 
living. 

One can do no better than to quote the South African Law Commission: 

The history of the rights of South African women is tatcrtwtaerf with that of 
women throughout the world, and over the past 

women in society has changed tremendously. Various f ^ ° ra ^ a part 
in this process, viz. economic changes, international press re the dc ate w 
= 's rights, the growth of feminism and the , co njtbjO. up «d 
maintained with organisations such as the Women s internal 
cratic Federation. ( 1991. 400 para. 8.6) 

tocluded in a bill of rights in the new South Atr.ca . 
Commission, l 991: , 58fr , The ANC's Constitutional^ GukUtt^fttt 
'women shall have equal rights in all spheres of public and private life and 
thr «„♦ , equal l ignis i eliminate inequalities and 

c state shall take affirmative action to el m. 
discrimination between the sexes' (South African 
1991:463). 

f , / t : n the Women s Charter and 

One of the objectives for reform set out i nthe ^ 
Aims of ,954, drafted at a Congress of the _ Federa 

Women. 15 was to «tri™- fnr 'eoual rights with men r j > 

was to strive tor equai ug , customs that 

marriage and children, and for the removal of an 

deny women such equal rights'. „hwrtve - the wav has 

We have come a long way in achieving that objective the way has 

been paved to continue with reform. 

, , p ertv i JWS Amendment Act 3 of 1988 

1- In terms of the Marriage and Matrimonial I roperry 
which amended the Matrimonial Property Act 88 

2- Sections 2, (2) and 25 (2) of the Matrimonial Property Act as amended. 

, rll , p m nertv Act abolishes the marital power for 

3- Chapter II of the Matrimonial Property /v married in 
marriages concluded after 1 November 1984 wiicrc i 

community of property. 
i ~ . , Act provides for the administration of the 

4. Chapter III of the Matrimonial Property Act prov 
joint estate by both spouses, specifically Section 2. 

« T . . , , , ... ,. ,.i v , nt ,> r to set out the consent provisions in any 

5. It is beyond the scope of this chapter to su m cwialr (1QK4- 15_24>> ?40 
detail. For a commentary on the relevant provisions, see Sinclair (1984. 15 24). I ij 



6 Section 22 (5) provides that a black man who wilfully makes a false declaration to a 
marriage officer with regard to the existence or not of a customary union between 
him and any woman shall be guilty of an offence and liable on conviction to the 
penalties which may by law be imposed for perjury. 

7 For this see Bekker (1989: Chapter 5); (1990: 124); Bennett (1991: Chapter 4 ff.); 
Van der Vyver and Joubert (1991: 452 ff ). 

8 See the statistics quoted by the Law Commission (1985a), at pp. 161 ff., especially 
p. 167. 

9 For a more detailed account of these hardships, see Professor Kahn's Appendix to 
Hahlo (1975), pp. 539 -56, especially n. 60. 

10. Section 1 of the Matrimonial Causes Jurisdiction Act 22 of 1939, as amended, 
contained the original extended grounds of jurisdiction. See also Hahlo 91975: 
546). The grounds were largely incorporated into Section 2 of the Divorce Act of 
1979. 

11. Memorandum on the objects of the Domicile bill, 1992. 
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at 758; RvR (1991) 155 JP 989 (HQ. 
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pension can only provide for the basics of life. Fortunately there are 
privileges and discounts for social pensioners - and also subsidised 
housing, but the waiting lists for subsidised housing and for homes for the 
elderly are very long. It is a heart-breaking fact that although many people 
have saved for their old age, they have found that inflation has eroded 
these savings and investments to such an extent that instead of living 
comfortably as they had planned to do, they find themselves having to 
count every cent. 

A problem faced by many white widows today is the trend for flats to 
be sold by sectional title. Blocks of flats for letting are becoming fewer and 
fewer and there are long waiting lists at homes for the aged and many 
elderly widows are apprehensive and feel very insecure. 

THE SOCIAL STATUS OF WIDOWS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 

The social status of widows in our country may differ from culture to 
culture. Broadly speaking, a widow is socially isolated but she is given due 
regard and respect and there is much sympathy for widows, especially 
those with children. In our country with its natural beauty and wonderful 
climate, a widow and her children need not be cooped up in the house or 
flat. There is much to do and wonderful beaches and hiking trails. Sport 
plays a large part in school life and keeps the children happy and occupied 
under supervision. Some schools have after-school care, which means that 
children may remain at school under supervision until they are fetched. 




MARGARET LESSING 



Women and violence 
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the little groups of helpers everywhere, the help lines, the voluntary 
services, the church groups, religious institutions, and the many individual 
women who, with their limited facilities, help to accommodate the 
children and assist the victims' families. 

Measured against the violence escalating worldwide, South Africa is 
counted among the most violent countries. 



DOMESTIC VIOLENCE 

One tragic result is the domestic violence on the increase everywhere. 
There has never been more wife battering, more child abuse, more 
physical violence, more family murders, more ill-treatment of the elderly, 
or more mental torment that is reported today - ironically on the eve of 
the United Nations International Family Year in 1994. 

The Human Sciences Research Council brochure on family violence 
reports that South Africa has been subject to sweeping changes over the 
past century. Factors such as the rise of the mining industry, the 
technological revolution and increasing urbanisation have taken their toll 
not only in terms of their far-reaching effects on the family (in all the 
different population groups) but also in respect of increasing pressure on 
the family, consequently making it more susceptible to violence. 

There has never been more wife 
battering, more child abuse, more 
physical violence, more family mur- 
ders, more ill-treatment of the elderly, 
or more mental torment . . . 

This vulnerability is illustrated clearly by the sharp rise in the divorce rate, 
illegitimate births, child neglect and family violence, as well as by the 
search for alternatives to marriage and traditional family life. 

Family violence manifests itself in various ways, for instance as child 
abuse, wife abuse, husband abuse, parent abuse, and family murder. 

The HSRC brochure goes on to report that no reliable estimates of the 
extent of wife abuse in South Africa are available. Local research does, 
however, indicate that a significant percentage of the victims suffer 
permanent damage to their organs (for instance liver and kidney damage), 
or they have miscarriages, that both abuser and the abused frequently 
come from homes where violence occurred, and that in many cases wife 
abuse begins shortly after marriage. It also appears that many of the 
victims leave their husbands for longer or shorter periods of time but are 
then forced for economic reasons to return to them. 

No figures indicating the extent of husband abuse in South Africa are 
260 available. Overseas research indicates that alcoholics in particular are 



physically abused by their wives when they are under the influence of Women and y j 0 | ence 
liquor or when they start to grow old and are debilitated by alcoholism. 

Violent behaviour is one of the most destructive forms of interaction in 
the family and it renders the family unable to fulfil one of its key functions 
- the protective socialising of the child and the maintenance of the 
emotional stability of the adult. A family that is characterised by violence 
will probably produce emotionally unstable children and/or adults or 
people with violent tendencies who will in all likelihood play a largely 
destructive role in any social context. 

It should also be borne in mind that violence as a form of family 
interaction is normally self-perpetuating, giving rise to acts of violence by 
parents who were themselves victims of family violence. 

The HSRC report concludes that it is almost impossible for a family that 
is characterised by violent interaction to contribute constructively to 
society in the long-run. 



Rape is on the increase. It is one of the most violent crimes. Every woman 
>s a potential victim regardless of age, race or class. The youngest known 
victim was a six week old baby and the oldest a 92 year old woman. A fact 
paper issued by the Women's Coalition in early 1993 says more than 1000 
women are raped every day One in every six women is regularly assaulted 
by her partner. There are only three shelters for victims of battery or rape 
in South Africa. 

Dr Irma Labuschagne of the Department of Criminology, UNISA, 
described the rape of the 92 year old woman to whom she was called. I he 
rapist was a 27 year old man who gained entrance through a window. He 
smashed his fist into her face so that her false teeth were embedded in her 
gums, stripped her, splayed her out and then urinated on her while 
mocking her and verbally abusing her for some 40 minutes. She confided 
to Dr Labuschagne that she could survive the rape but she could not live 
With the hate in the man's face. Dr Labuschagne who has counselled 
hundreds of rape victims says that she repeatedly hears similar sentiments 
from other rape victims. 

The National Institute for Crime Prevention and the Rehabilitation of 
Offenders (NICRO), in a recent publication, said that in the last five years 
alone rape has increased by a staggering 21,01 per cent. It is the most 
serious under-reported crime and it is estimated that as many as 10 rapes 
occur for every one reported to the police or hospital. Men may also be 
the victims of rape. The report stated: 

There are precious few discriminating factors regarding the types of men 
who rape women. They come from all walks of life and ethnic backgrounds 
and more than half the rapes committed in South Africa last year were 261 



committed by men under the age of 25, (many] of whom were married and 
led normal sex lives. Fifty percent of their attackers are known to the 
victims. 



Dr Labuschagne has said that rape is not a sexual crime but a crime of 
violence/aggression. There are two kinds of rapist: 

fa) the rapist who hates women, usually because of an unhealthy 
relationship with a mother/sister, and wants to degrade them; 

(b) the power rapist. 

Society is inclined to condemn the victim, especially if she is young. The 
problem with legal proceedings is that so often they end up with the 
victim appearing to be on trial. 

Reported cases of child rape have more than doubled in five years - 
from 1707 in 1988 to 3639 in 1992. These shock figures were 
announced by the Minister of Justice, Kobie Coetsee, at the opening 
of South Africa's first specialist rape court in Wynberg in the Cape in 
February 1993. Known as the Rape and Child Molestation Court, it is the 
forerunner of other such courts to be opened across the country. The 
Minister said: 

Rape, child molestation and related crimes remain evils which are not only 
difficult to stamp out but demand the stringent attention of the judicial 
system of any country. 

He said he hoped that these courts and amendments to various Acts, 
including the Criminal Procedure Act, would not only see to it that cases 
were handled speedily but that they were handled more sympathetically. 

Deputy Attorney-General Natalie Fleischack said that her office aimed 
to speed up court proceedings by adopting a double-edge approach to the 
investigation and prosecution of sexual offences. It would encourage 
complainants to come forward and co-operate with authorities and would 
eliminate, as far as possible, the embarrassment and humiliation which 
complainants frequently had to endure during the investigation and trial. 
She said: 

We hope to bring about these changes by the formation of teams of people 
who will include officials from the Department of Justice, the SAP, hospital 
services and social workers. 

BATTERY 

Wife battering is also on the increase. Although reliable statistics in South 
Africa are few and far-between, agencies who work with victims of 
domestic violence believe that the incidence of wife/partner battering is 
far more extensive than many realise. This may be because domestic 
violence has for so long remained shrouded in shame and embarrassment. 



There are few homes of safety where battered women can take refuge, all Wnmon . . ~, 

provided by voluntary support. Womer^a^le^e 

Figures published in 1989 suggested that between 25 and 50 per cent of 
women in South Africa are battered by their husbands or lovers. This is in 
line with figures for America and Britain where more in-depth research has 
been conducted. 

One newspaper report suggested that one in four South African women 
of all races and income groups can expect to be beaten up by her partner 
on any one day of the week. About 45 per cent of women visiting welfare 
officers in South Africa had been physically mistreated. 

One women's magazine, as part of a Women's National Coalition 
research project, conducted a survey early in 1993- Personal violence - 
rape, assault and sexual harassment - were rated as the greatest concern of 
younger women in South Africa today. 

A follow-up questionnaire which asked readers to rate the top 12 
problems in order of concern was answered by 12 000 women. It listed: 

• personal violence, including rape, assault, and sexual harassment; 

• concern for the future in an unstable society; 

• social problems caused by divorce, family breakdown, child abuse, 
alcohol and other related problems. 

A widespread change of attitudes is needed to combat family violence. It 
must be backed by legislation. 

Studying the government's draft bill on domestic violence, a 
representative committee of the Women's Bureau under chairmanship 
of Advocate Francis Bosnian SC, a family advocate, identified the following 
weaknesses of the present system: 

• inaccessibility of the civil courts for the majority of women; 

• the present cumbersome, time-consuming, and expensive procedure 
for obtaining an interdict against the offending spouse; 

• the ineffectual nature of present remedies. There is not sufficient police 
involvement in regard to defusing violent situations within the domestic 
sphere, and there is insufficient provision for preventive arrest; 

• failure to satisfy the community sense of justice in regard to the present 
rule that a man cannot be convicted for the rape of his wife. 

Battery affects all classes and race groups. Ninety per cent of battery cases 
are committed by men. It is widespread in all areas, including black 
townships, and is increasing in the coloured and Indian communities. 

NICRO says that violence against women behind closed doors is getting 
out of control, and has launched a programme in Johannesburg aimed at 
controlling men who physically abuse their partners. 

At the opening of the programme, NICRO appealed to anyone who 
used violence in a relationship to make a confidential call to NICRO on 
011 29-5236. 263 



Women at home 1 he commi "ee fully supported the general principles of the gov 

ment's draft Bill and urged it be given top priority because ot 

escalating domestic violence. 

It urged the Minister to draft regulations making it possible for a spo 
or cohabitee to have immediate access to a magistrate at any time of ^ 
day or night in urgent cases, without necessarily obtaining the assistan 
of a legal representative. ()f 
It opposed the proposal that a man would be liable for conviction^ 
raping his wife only where the marriage relationship had broken dO^ 
and the parties were no longer living together in the same home 'on 
grounds that a wife in numerous instances simply has to continue to 
under the same roof as the violent husband because she has nowhere 
to go with her children'. NICRO's report said: 

We have considered the fact that vindictive wives may lay false charge* 
against husbands but believe this risk can be eliminated or at least reduce 
by following the recommendations of the South African Law Commission 
1985 which make provision for the approval of the attorney general to sa 
charges in whose area the offence allegedly took place. 

It also recommended that the Department of Justice and the South Afr^* 
Police should jointly discuss the possibility of greater involvement out 
the ambit of criminal law to further strengthen the aims and objective* 
the bill and that the present Child Protection Unit of the SAP be extcn ^ 
to a Family Protection Unit staffed by police officers who are trainc 
defusing serious situations of family violence by mediation. d 

It approved the institution of special courts for the trial of rape 
cases of sexual offences. . Bi u 

The Minister accepted the committee's recommendations that this 
be given priority. 
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PART 7 



WOMEN AND SCIENCE THE 
ARTS, AND RELIGION 




Women and science T° come closer to the present, the University of Cape Town awarded 

— — — - - an Honorary Master of Science to Elsie Elizabeth Esterhuysen in 1989. Miss 

the arts, and relig ion Esterhuysen has collected over 36 000 herbarium specimens and it is 
estimated that she has discovered about 150 taxa. About 34 species and 
two genera are named after her. 

Female scientists have not featured prominently in industry, but there 
are a few notable exceptions. One is Dr Gloria McDougall who was voted 
Star Woman of the Year in 1981 for her achievements in the field of 
hydrometallurgy associated with the recovery and purification of metals, 
especially gold. She works for National Chemical Products, which is part 
of Sentrachem Limited. She was responsible for corporate research and 
development for some years but has now moved from the technical side 
into general management. 

In 1987 the explosives company, AECI, took the bold step of launching 
an in-house research programme into agricultural biotechnology. They 
built a new laboratory at Modderfontein and used the opportunity afforded 
by the closure of the CSIR's Laboratory for Molecular and Cell Biology to 
employ a number of skilled scientists. A good proportion of them are 
women, the leader being Dr Jane Morris who previously headed the 
Anaerobe Division of the CSIR's Laboratory at Onderstepoort. 



CONCLUSION 



ie lack of female scientists in South Africa is definitely disquieting. The 
reasons for this are many and varied but certainly some of the fault lies at 
ne secondary school level where girls are often actively discouraged from 
stu ymg Sc,e nce and from considering a career in science. 

areer interruptions and a lack of retraining facilities are a major factor 
me loss of qualified female scientists to the workforce. The Women's 
mean hopes that by instituting its scheme to encourage female returners 

onl SC | er i Ce * Wi " bC ab,C t0 im P rove the current situation. This will not 
y Help to redress our skills shortage, but will also add new dimensions 
to many women's lives. 
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KARIN M. SKAWRAN 



South African women and the 
fine arts 



/u ,r thr -»t of women in South Africa' 
n his article 'Some questions about the art or w 
,vor P„wc„ flu. * .« .£» <» 

exception, but the norm'. Diana Kenton, 



an 

comments 



„ Knuth Africa's artists of excellence 
The predominance of women among Sown ^ scene here 

constitutes the single most distinguishing fe^or . 
compared with other post colonial countries. 

u t, «vn art critic, Clement Greenberg, 
This was also the opinion °* °^ Afrikaans University in 1975, 

who, in a lecture delivered at the Kan ^ artists in South 

remarked on the prominence of South Atnc 

Africa. .. stjorians critics, administrators, and writers 

White women artists, art historic ^ ^ ^ rf South African 

on art have indeed played a sigmtica ^^^^ South African society 
art. For years, a predominantly _^ Qf fine art was an exclusively 
determined that the study and ^ ^ _ considered unm anly 

female pastime. It was - and in son ^ i{ alt music> Q r dance, 

to engage in any kind /f thei ' r duty to determine what was taught 
Nevertheless, men consldclC( \ te . iching institutions, especially the fine 
in the fine arts and how. in ^ bigges t proportion of teachers has 
arts departments in *^ their roughly 80 per cent female 

been male. Only a feW "^° irtists Wom en have, however, gradually 
students the history or ro . q{ ^ ^ du£ attention has, at last, 

taken on leading roles in ^P^^ ^ Transvaa i Conference of the 
been given to the art o fflstorians on 'women and the visual arts'. 

South African { the ro i e women might play in the sphere 

f -"^ext decade, it is necessary to investigate the 

^"W^ celry, names such as Maggie Laubser 
(1 886-T973) and Irma Stern (1894-1966) come to mind. Recogmsed as 




Women and science, Professional artists in their rm™ « , „ „nd 

7 internationally ai«J k , " time ' thc T exhibited nationally and 

the arts, and religion generation J^I^ to what might be called the fir* 

Emily Fern ri881 K),?r " S ° Uth Africa were P ainters ^ f 
Spilhouse "ml C ° nStance Penstone (1864-1928), N* 
(1902-1962^ R,J » CnCe Zerffi C1882-1962), Freida Lock 

4 a^^rBer 2 ; 196 ^ May um ° me a T™ 

T1886-1964) Alice rC Lvenird a «73-1965), Dorothy Kay 

Everard-Lden ^ £S* »W0-«^ Cecil Higgs (1900-86), R«* 
Katrine Harries (i 91 Si fTT*! EverardS ^nkamp (1907-45), 
only a few. } dnd Maud s "mer (1902-1985), to name 

TypSaohTTt M^f 116 ,- HarriCS ' who established the Department of 

strr ° f Rne Art « ^ tow - univer s 

received their t,-H T » COUntry werc Painters, many of whom had 
Western X ; " n t m , Geaa ^' and France/continuing the 

or BmwZS nl ^ thCy m ° Stl y W( ^d in a Romantic-Realist 
Europe a^etTS g ^~ ^ ~ * ^ " 

I- • • a second generation of female I 
artists turned their attention to more 
avant-garde art forms 

At the time Western ^- • 

museums, and «aHerL ^ C Were Promoted by art institutions, 

particular interest °Z Wha \ Was sanctioned as art was representative of 
elite. Little or no cofni ^ W3S trolled by an upper middle-class 

art which not f n r ^ *** ° f the art ° f bla <* P e ^ le - ^ 
ethnologL " ■ of "high art' were relegated to 

made be ween » 7 ? the tOUrist tnarket. Clear distinctions were 
Mgudh»2 Tl 92 X artiSan ' 3nd betwe - -t and artefact. Gladys 

biack SSTSS . time - A selftaught artist and p° ssibly the ^ 

in Port ml^Z i !V hiS she he W her first exhibition to 1961 

Whit rn„H K , 1 3 She WOn an <Arts s O"th Africa Today' award. 
the™ention ? aS 3 SCCOnd ^ration of female artists turned 

American m ° rC ^^de art forms practised in Europe and 

S TsouuTS' CeCUy S3Sh (b - 1925 >' havi "8 — ived hef inid H 
America , 1 ^ a " d Eng,and - continued her studies in Europe and 
educator Z T C introduced POP art elements into her painting. An 
exercise . ' S " C t3Ught art at Wits " her ideas on basic design 

During COnSiderable influence on art education during the 1960s. 
GenroTn!^ LI there Was a S eneraI tendency to abstract and stylise, 
eorgtna Ormiston (1903-67), who took up painting late in life, was one 
tnc ftrst south African female artists to produce entirely non-figurative 

276 nZ Tu ,t!Ve in COlour and texture - ^ Vorster f 1928-91), Nerine 

uesmond (b. 1908), Eleonor Esmonde-White (b. 1914) Aileen Lipkin (P- 



, T . „,„ r (h 1929) and Nel So^uTrtoaT^omerr 
^3), Berenice Michelow (b. 1930), Joan 1 emptor b. I J ^ 
J**Ui (b. 1928), for instance, practised abstractio » -^J,^ andjhejmejrts_ 
d,s tinctly individual styles, while others such as J**^ ^ ^ ^ 
(who was the first professional artist to be no ^ ^ ^ 

President's Decoration for Meritorious Service, m ^ university of 
w °man artist to receive an honorary doct ° i ra ^ exp iored the more 
P <>tchefstroom, in 1990) and Judith Mason (b . i 9 25), &te 

s Piritual qualities that occupied them. Marjon ^ othef;j! 

Ampenberger (1916-81), Marianne Podlash iuc ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
continued to paint in a figurative idiom, ine < ^ conditi ons in this 
fc rnale artists to reveal a growing awareness was among the 

country, while the Indian painter, Za,nab ;^ et f profess ionaUy. She held a 
first non-white female artists to be recognised pr 

s olo exhibition in 1965. saic murals. Both Cecily 

Painting was now extended to painted o ^ murate for Jan Smuts 
Sash and Joan Templer produced mosaic anc p mjd , t;80s Judith Mason 
Airport and other public buildings, while m University . An interest 

^as commissioned to do a mural for Potcr 1 images by Cecily 

in graphic art, especially silkscreening, clcv translated into woven 

Sash, Bettie Cilliers-Barnard, and Judith Ma e Stephens . Mason, in 

tapestries by Susan Moolman and M b ^ tapestries with a 

Particular, worked closely with the latter 

uniquely ritualistic quality. joined by sculptors Mary 

This second generation of fem*f^ e te Water (b. 1924) 
Stainbank (b. 1899), Rhona Stern ( ^J\ l902 ^. They all gained 
Maureen Quin (b. 1934), and Lisa Dz om ^ cofflinissioGS for public 
professional recognition and were aw 

buildings and spaces. . he rise G f Black Consciousness 

In the late 1970s political pressure m ^ ^ ^ ^ pobcy 
led to a re-evaluation of the state of ^ the ^ conf erence, The State of 

concerning the *ari l«J ^^^ 1979. , . , 

Art in South Africa', held * c ^ence by black artists was limited 
Although participation at the con ^ ^ educatlonal 
two important resolutions were tarn ^ ^ ^ a Qfl aU state- 

opportunities for bla ^f e Sct of this resolution was immediate and the 
sponsored exlnbiti<>ns. ^ canC elled. 

RepubUc Festival &lnbu politicised activity. Exhibitions 

Art promotion b ^ can \ ewed in rdation to their sources of funding and 
and art institutions w tcac hers were trained, opportunities for 

political ideology wefe amtjnuin g the tradition 

formal tramin^or (19 4 9 -62) and Rorkesdrift (started in 1962) 

° fth lu^n« ^ community art centres were founded between 1972 and 
Johannesburg Art Foundation, Katlehong Art Centre, Community 
^Project in Cape Town, Fuba Academy, Johannesburg, Nyanga Arts 277 




Centre, Mofolo Arts Centre, African Institute of Art, Funda, the Community 
Arts Workshop, Durban, and the Alexandra Arts Centre. It is noteworthy 
the arts, and religion that, as yet, none of these institutions has promoted or exhibited any 
significant number of black female artists. 

Exhibitions which do feature the work of women emphasise their 
abilities in the crafts, while men are represented as the real 'artists'. 
Alexandra Arts Centre was, however, administered for some time by 
Bongiwe Dhlomo and Matilda Gasela. Dhlomo currently heads the 
Thupelo Workshop. Princess Ngcobo, who has been working at 
Rorkesdrift since 1967, has been running the centre since 1989. 

With the gradual breakdown of social 
and racial prejudices, the 1980s 
witnessed a general reassessment of 
the Western definition of 'art'. 

With the gradual breakdown of social and racial prejudices, the 1980s 
witnessed a general reassessment of the Western definition of art'. 
Academics, gallery directors, and critics began to question the notion of 
'high art', and to take cognisance of what had hitherto been defined as 
'craft'. Some art historians adopted a revisionist approach to art and placed 
a new emphasis on sociopolitical and economic structures as factors 
controlling the production of images and influencing representation. They 
concluded that an exclusively Eurocentric approach to art in the 
multicultural context of southern Africa was, on the whole, elitist and 
limiting. By deconstructing the concept of 'art' they were now able to turn 
their attention to the study of objects made by women, as well as to the art 
of untrained artists and artisans of Africa. One could now find social and 
aesthetic meaning in the work of such 'artists' and 'craftspeople', whose 
work falls outside the sphere of so-called 'high art'. 

The year 1985 could be seen as a significant watershed in the 
development of art in South Africa. At the BMW 'Tributaries' exhibition, 
organised by Ricky Burnett, the work of black and white artists, trained 
and untrained, urban and rural, was exhibited side by side. Apart from 
painting, sculpture, and graphic art, it accommodated functional and ritual 
objects, ceremonial dolls, sangoma figurines, beadwork, and assemblages 
of unusual materials. The ceramic work of Noria Mabasa was seen here for 
the first time, while Sara Mhlangu's work in wood, beads, and light bulbs 
and Maria Mabhena's 'Ceremonial Mantle' were exhibited next to the 
work of a new generation of white artists. Other female artists whose 
work was exhibited were Marion Arnold (who received the Standard Bank 
Young Artist Award in 1985), Pippa Skotnes, Ilona Anderson, Anne 
Sassoon, Jenny Stadler, Deborah Bell, Sybille Nagel, Nina Romm, Margaret 
Vorster (who received the Standard Bank Young Artist Award in 1988), Jo 
Smail, Peggy Delport, Wendy Ross, Valerie Bester, Penny Siopis, Sue 
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It is remarkable how many female artists were represented on the BMW South African women 

show and how diverse in character and style their work was, ranging from 

the figurative to the abstract and conceptual, as well as to the and the fine arts 
environmental. A new self-confidence characterised the works of these 
young artists, as each, in a uniquely personal manner, tried to come to 
terms with the changing realities of South African society. 

In 1985 much attention was given to 
the art of women. 

The Cape Town Triennial in the same year included many of the female 
artists mentioned above but also featured the work of Julia Beeton, 
Jennifer Crooks, Sheila Grandison, Philippa Hobbs, Linda Hojem, Diana 
Kenton, Maryna Huyser Margaret McKean, Sheila Nowers, Denise 
Enfold, Annette Preterms and Julia Teak. Penny Siopis received a Merit 
A ^arcl at this occasion. The sculptures of Jane Alexander, Isolde Krams, 
B «nita Alice, Michelle Raubenheimer, and Claire Gavronsky reflected an 
e "tirelv unconventional approach and were primarily concerned with 
sociopolitical and gender issues. Ceramic sculpture also came into its own 
w as characterised by innovative and imaginative trends. The work of 
^ following was seen- Juliet Armstrong, Angela Ferreira, Fee |intad 
*** winner of the 1990 Standard Bank Young Artist Aware ^h Bom 
^hahntshaU), Ruth Nesbitt, Pippa Lea, Clementina van cter W Su^n 
Rosenberg, Sonja Zytkow, and Gaby Chemanais. Black female attests were 
not represented. ,„ NT t . , 

In 1985 much attention was given to the art of women. Ihe National 
Gallery in Cape Town organised an exhibition of Women Artists in South 
At 'rica' to coincide with a conference held by the Women's Bureau 
'^omen, their Achievements and Opportunities'. The exhibition covered 
tr »e art of women in South Africa from the early days to the present, but 
also drew attention to the art of black women. In her article on the topic, 
p atricia Davison (1985) explained that in '. . . predominantly subsistence- 
based rural societies . . . the concept of "fine art" was alien', but that 
women had always expressed their aesthetic impulses in different ways. 
Once again questioning the European concept of 'fine art' within a 
multicultural society, she claimed that 'if it is agreed that art deals with 
form and with symbolic expression of images and metaphors, many 
ethnological objects fall within this category.' 

In this exhibition, recognition was given to Ndebele beadwork in 
Particular and to woven tapestries. Apart from R. Mclluli, the artists were 
not named. A painting by Gladys Mgundlandlu was also shown. The year 
1985 also saw the Women's Festival of the Arts in Johannesburg. A number 
of separate exhibitions presented in different venues. All works were 
accepted without any adjudication system. At the 1988 Cape Town 
triennial, Philippa Hobbs received a merit award. Also represented were 
Diane McLean, Anne Huatt, Gillian Solomon, Francine Scialom Greenblatt, 



C^c V "d™ Wat i LCOn ° ra Farber ' Gertruida Diks, Lyn Smuts, 
1%8 Re"L,v " Ct ° r> Wh ° received the Volkskas Atelier Award »n 
S N^XrS ^ *f Amy Schoeman 

InittlllTto!-e!r "f^ 1 fCCeiVed the Standard Bank Young Artist Award 
MoW sS wVs 11 . " WeStem U1USi0nistic ««»*» by John Koenakeef 
Oav d S nnlof r r r e r° Ura8ed by ^ *» Anderson, 

style and v "on Johanne sbur g Arts Foundation to develop her oW> 
^C; S e b Lr *"»— - ^ her search 
made a sienifu-.n, 3n envil ™ment, her metaphoric imagery 

MabL's C^T. 00 SOUth Mri -» a « scene Equally, No* 
shauTwhtfsLl ^W^^ WO ° den ^ures and Bonnie Ntshalmt- 

of the -p— - - ntiofl 

The rec o gnition given tQ a craft wjth . n 
the tradit.onal fine arts sphere is 

^eo^^^ norn. 

The exhibition, 'The Neglected t 

African Art (1930-88)' curated k c : T ° Wards a New History of Sou* 
Gallery (November 1988-Tn,,! V VCn Sack at the Johannesburg Art 
tradition of black African £ T 1989) ' ***** attention on the long 
Mbatha, for instance have' n "u^ 8 ° f Dinah Molefe and Elizabeth 
imaginative sculptural 'note th. ° fflciall y associated with the 

has Esther Nxuxnalo with her Pt0duced a ™nymously at Rorkesdrift, a * 
centre. A solo exhibition Z 1°^° tapestrie s created at the same ad 
Rorkesdrift, was held it the P tUpestries by Ailena Ndebele, fro" 1 
Margaret Courtney-Clarke's * in 1985 ' Inspired ^ 

Haus der Kulturen der Weltufn l ' A " ° f cm A f Hcan Wbe ' i 
paintings of a group ofAmaNH K. exhi bited the beadwork and mural 
been individually discussed in tl W ° men aitists - Each artist ' S WOfk b "i 
Colour from South Africa Qm impressive catalogue, entitled S#W*& ^ 



Colour from South Africa nim impressive catalogue, entitled Sigr, 

Some 60 of the 147 f ) ' 
Triennial exhibition at thes Wh ° SC Work was selected for the _ 
were women, many of C Afrtcan National Gallery in Cape Town 

received a Merit award f i™ StU1 relativeI y unknown. Sandra Kriel 
Afraid? The recoen'f C embr oidered panels entitled areyoU 

sphere is indicative of th l ° a traft Within the traditional fuie artS 

norms and stereotv tende ncy in recent years to challenge traditional 
diverse cultural / ^ U> include rather than to excl "de, not only 

artefacts and several 'r* 21 ' 0118 ' but a,so the art of women ' hand crafted 
v crai unconventional forms of creative expression. 



tribution made by women 
The focus in this article has been on the icon ^ who have 

a ^ts in this country, but mention must be m ^^n, museums 
Ptyed a leading role in education, art utera 

3nd SaUeries. ( f Heathe r Martienssen, 

Following in the footsteps of Professor Heat^ ^ ^ university of *e 
E feabeth Rankin, now dean of the Facu^y of Ar rf ^ h ^ 

Witwaterstand, headed the Department of f DoepelJ 

deeded as head of the departmen ^ M Skawram wl 
Ptes ently by Dr Anitra Nettleton. Pr ^f Departm ent at UNISA to 
established the History of Art and Fine Keene , 
st Ul heads the department. administered by pat 

The Johannesburg Art Gallery^ .^m is director 
* a s previously directed by Nel Erasm Manlyn ^ rf (he 

Senior. Major public galleries are runt y^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ the South African Nattona GaUeJ rf w.^m ^ ^ 

Durban Art Museum; Rosema ry »° d of the Ring the director 
Gallery, Kimberley; DrM^ FerguSO „ ^'^^y opened her 
Gallery, Port Elizabeth, whdC Jl" rniar itzburg. She has 
°f the Tatham Art Gallery m " ^ by wom en: 

own gallery in Johannesburg have a lwavys rsrand , Rayda 

At least three university art g* University of the : w ^ ^ 
the Gertrude Posel G^J' the University at lbrecht and 

Becker (previously Di Newmjg ler and Jerda ^ ^ ^ 

Frieda H Lingh *^&^£%£i£ J— * * 
Frances Verstraete); at tn gaUef y. At New 

was the first director or ^ Tr . msV aal, have been in the 

Curator of the new » *^3S- Linda 

Many commercial g^^/a few: in JJJ«»J J* Gallery) ; Karen 
hands If women. To name £ ^ ^ ^ Fin e 

(Goodman Gallery), Galle ry); ^ na ^ and in Ca pe Town, 

McKerron (Karen Mc^^ « Ga^), ^ down) 

Art); in ^^^^rnational, which ^ African art 
Esther Rousso wh o have ^"^V, ,4,., fl nrf Ar^ oj 

Of the many ^ entioned here. Esmc ^B p ^^ ; de 

only some can be ^ ^ of SouW J of Bonnefo ; 

South Africa, *#> th African Art an M skawran to 

Harmsen, ^%^a^ean Stone tQgether with 

Marion Arnold, ^ Mafgot H enke ^ r «« e r Sue 

^fTMacnamara she ^ Elizabeth Rankin, 

Micheal Ma tance Art m sou j sculpture at the 

Wimamsom ^ for a n exhibition at w 

0/ Gallery, 1989); S ekoto's work at 

s^ b r-"^^ ~ and " e ' n 

the johann 
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Women and science, <; wh i en - J J° *>utb African Paintings Past and Present (1990); Anne 
Emslie, The Owl House (1991> the " cscm uy * J ', _ 

The first editor of the South Afrimr, r , t ., 

History was Dr Estelle Mare, whi e 1 r Z-i T ° f 
known as an art critic, is the edito ol A °" ^ Wh ° iS a ' S ° 
of South Africa. Eunice Basson wa ,^ e tf' PU ? ,ished * "* ^77 
C^der. Of the five chairpersons o he s ^ ^ ^ T 
Historians, which was founded in , ^ Uth Afri ^»n Association of Art 

Karin M. Skawran, Professor Elizabeth V' - • WCre WOmen: ProfeSS ° r 
first woman to be elected as S£JJS5? ^ * MW °° Am ° ld ' 7*, 
the South African Association of Arts w 9 i Nati0nal COU11C 
Martin took over as National Presiden t i KapIan in 1981 " Marilyn 
to 1989. r ° m Louis v ™ Heerden from 1988 

Women have excelled in all fields of th 
open for further developments Although T ^ thC d °° rS m W ' 
boycotts have prevented artists and art hi« , and a cadeOUC 

in international exhibitions and confer ^ P artici P atin 8 fredy 

artists and art historians to seriously reassc'in' J"** haVC 
cultural South Africa and to utilise local r OWn position in a multi- 

done much to create opportunities for J^*****' Prj vate enterprise has 
and prizes, organise competitions and e ' iv ' makie avaUable awardS 
Volkskas, BMW, Rembrandt, Sanlam Sa^^T™ 188 ' 0118 - Standard Bank ' 
Metal, and AA Mutual, to name only a few ^ Ad °° Ck fognUn ' ^ 
supported the arts In recent years but som' k " 0t °' lly consistent ? 
own galleries housing South African art coUec^ ^ cstab,ishcd 

Recent political events have stimulated fori ^ \ 
nature of a post-apartheid cultural real itv ^ ' discussion about thC 
culture and art as weapons in the liberation s,, , S ° me Sti " i&f0C9X£ t 
the ANC amongst them, have moved be yond 3 U^™' ^ ^ 
pleading for better art. He maintains: demands and are now 

We need to accept broad parameters rather than , 
being pro- or anti-apartheid . . . Certainly j, m i ow <)ncs: the criterion 
as the new censors of art and literature or to i )ves us to set ""rselves up 
of Emergency in areas where we are 'welkiro i ° W OW " tatemalStates 
better poems and make better films and cf^ZT w Rather ' let US w,ite 
Mail, February 20-28, 1990) compose better music. (Weekly 

We will have to reassess our position in th^ * 

democratic South Africa and ^t^J^TT * 

educational and cultural programme ° 
, , ° " cs tnat will further communication and 
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Breyten Breytenbach's vision of our task has been expressed as follows: So^Jth^ AfHcarr^wmnTrT 

For thinkers and creators of cultural goods it will be how to imagine and andjhejnejrts__ 
interpret a South Africanness' which will be the spine of a nat.on how to 
lift out and enhance the values of our struggle without weaving hese tato 
jacket of a new orthodoxy, howtoopp- -^nSTSI 

c I n- '■ hWW C ° makc 0f cl " U,re a Sar appeal, of criticism and 
feting demands of quality and pogjar PI ^ ^ ^ 
m *,l IS at,on, how to harmonise and v^orisetne 
Europe and South Africa, how to pro. no te . l» * ^ expanding the 

^Ueve that womcn , by their capacity "* 
r ^oncil iation will play a significant role in shapn g 



, , nfan African Tribe. Stmik, Cape Town, 
"rtney-c;,^ M. ( ,986). M*b* the Art Oj * ^ ^ 

•> (1985). Art untamed: ^"f^ National Gallery, May-June. 
• - s "' South Africa. Catalogue, Soutn ■ ^ Catalogue, 

£S ^ Kul1 — ^ Welt (1991). ^ °" 

w «ismuth Verlag, Tubingen. (/V( . s . w in Sou a, Africa. Catalogue, 

°- ^985). Feminist issues andart. Won 
south African National Gallery, May-Ju" e - 
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DENISE ACKERMANN 



Women, religion, and a 
democratic society - putting 
ourselves on the agenda 



A 



s the 'new', or what I would prefer to call the 'real', South Africa 
. becomes visible, women are asking themselves whether anything 
will indeed be 'new' and different in regard to our place in the emerging 
society. A cursory examination gives scant cause for hope. Women are 
virtually absent in our negotiation forums and, as violence escalates, 
women are victims in a particularly poignant way. Almost daily the 
newspapers report on acts of violence perpetrated against women. H ie 
tragic litany rolls on as women ward off or succumb to assaults, bury love 
ones, and remain the silenced majority. 

For women of faith the question arises - do our various religious 
institutions offer us support for the recognition of our humanity and OU1 
place in this emerging society? Will they play a supportive role in putting 
women on the agenda of the future South Africa? What may women of 
faith expect in this regard from the synagogue, church, mosque, or 
temple? 

In attempting to address these questions, let me declare my limitations 
at the outset. I am a Christian theologian with a particular interest in 
women and theology. I am not a scientist of religion, neither am I a 
student of world religions. In view of this serious limitation I can only 
make certain general observations and ask questions which can be 
answered in different ways by different women from their particular faith 
perspective. I have had the benefit of discussing faith experiences with 
women from a variety of faiths and some of the views expressed in this 
chapter include insights gained from these discussions. The conclusions 
are, however, my own and I take sole responsibility for them. 

Religion in its structured form is in the hands of men. Our religious 
structures, our sacred scriptures and source writings and their interpreta- 
tion, our religious practices and rites, our theologies, images and concepts, 
are dominated by the male gender. In many cases God is perceived as 
284 male. 



, the religions of the W^ehg^ 
rions such as wbatdo j HoW far -"T^fc society 

This raises a number of <j**£J^ and 8^ ^ 

World teach about women in the j^igkn* P^« ceh 

do they draw on feminine sy mbols * ^ , aI d « ^ ^ most l ^ 
To what extent do women take P icU ar t* g 

and hold positions of auth ^ ien ce of *** speci f,c faith 
importantly what is the by P^^ons and that they 

These questions can only be £J * ^ va ud qu ^ ^ tor a *w 
perspective, but I do "^elTgts when I surve them 

need to be addressed. My ^ w0 rld re g 'conscientisec 

common themes which ^cienti^, context 



X > reU8i TBy conscientised' 
common themes wh.cn — ^en*** ^ ^ ^e 

through the ^J:X^^, P-* ^ rdl81 ° 
mean being aware of sea ^ eC on ^ 
live and being aware J ^ ^ ^ m m 'then 
contradictions ^f^g out a uS contexts^ a 

I want to begin b > f > ^ F ^ a t T o women in 

common to women m h African witn re garc 

relate these themes to ** persp ecu 
few suggestions, from ^ mocrat ic society, 
organised religion m a 

The first theme 

generally subjected " m&J^ct**£*% enforces the 

Patriarchy ^J^»*gZ ^^Si P~" * « 
dominant social^ lC Y over depe ^ rf ^ so 

legal, social, ^ ^ po wer 

domination of m al an o D f gender 

household, ju^ as P ^ have n o socia ^ 

is religion- e as roots are ™ggta*c . fi common is 

- «S^*Z££* our histori^nd 



equality to 



reveal So^ S**** £j a number ot effea. Fori J ^ ^ 
Wo^^or^ ce of a kind °^<^ 0 Reasons, not least 
ness) ^V^Cv h we acquiesced to ^ a ^^ e8t what is aptly 
led to J*JP *g g div inely sanctioned rhey m £ ^ 
religions salt i to oopressed . For otnc 



toUV* 5 ^* 
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Women and science oi P eo P les humanity and the ideals of justice, equality, freedom, and love, 

1 yet women's experience in their religious institutions has not borne out 

the arts, and religion these values. We have learnt to live with the dichotomy of equivalence 
and subordination. For a growing number of women this has meant 
leaving structured religions, often into an aching place of not belonging. 

However, it is within this dilemma that the hope for women exists. I 
have depicted world religions as being by-and-large oppressive towards 
women; yet all religions contain the potential for liberation. This fact is 
seen in the different streams within a variety of religions; no religion 
speaks with one voice. We are familiar with the orthodox versus the 
reformed, the conservative versus the progressive, the fundamentalists 
versus the liberationists, or as Rosemary Ruether, a Christian feminist 
theologian has put it, 'the sacred canopy versus the prophetic' - the labels 
are endless. I may add that often the problems encountered by women in 
our different faiths are derived more from custom, culture, and tradition 
than from the basic tenets of our faiths. 

The problem usually lies in the field of hermeneutics - in how we 
interpret our sacred writings (the Torah, the Gita, the Koran, or the Bible) 
and our source literature. I know this is an old problem and it can be a 
minefield, but it is crucial in trying to understand why things are the way 
they are. Who writes, edits, interprets, teaches, preaches, expounds our 
source documents? What perspectives are used? What vehicles are used 
for the communication of our respective faiths? Where are women in this 
exercise? 



WOMEN, ORGANISED RELIGION AND DEMOCRACY 

Women, organised religion and democracy in South Africa' is rather a 
mouthful. As I hope to demonstrate it also contains inherent contra- 
dictions. 

One thing women have learnt is that you cannot separate the private 
from the public sphere. In fact, trying to keep them separate assists in 
perpetuating domination and control. If religion is relegated to the private 
sphere it can result in an excessive preoccupation with personal morality 
at the expense of a social conscience. Women know that the 'small places' 
of our lives are connected to the social, political, and economic structures 
in which we live. In other words, what happens at home has political 
implications and vice versa. 

Armed with this knowledge, women again encounter more of the 
contradictions that members of religious bodies are constantly made 
aware of. My understanding of democracy is that it ensures equal 
treatment and equal participation in the processes of government. 
According to the Oxford English Dictionary 'democracy' means 
286 'government by all the people'. As I understand it, there has in recent 



times been a functional development in terms of our understanding of Women ^- 
democracy. Such government must be chosen by free and fair elections 



and 



- putting ourselves 
on the agenda 



U vm Uuav . y . ouch government must De cnoscn uy : : — 

between at least two parties; in soliciting political support there must be a democratic society 
freedom of the press, freedom of speech, freedom from arbitrary 
imprisonment, and freedom of association. A government defeated at 
the polls must resign but is not to be punished unless it has committed 
criminal wrongs. Elected governments are accountable to the people as a 
whole and are not mere puppets for non-elected elites. Incorporated in 
this functional understanding of democracy is the concept of human 
rights. It is possible to have a democratic tyranny. The state must be bound 
by laws which ensure the fundamental rights of all its citizens. 

Can women rule countries, but not 
run the church, the mosque, the 
synagogue, the temple, etc? . • • What 
does this do to our credibility in 'the 
struggle' for democracy? 
m Ae light of this understanding of democracy and the acceptance of it as 
our goal, how can we strive, struggle and even die for this .deal for the 
future of our country while maintaining undemocratic structures, 
Procedures, ideals and beliefs in our religious institutions What ,s 
happening here? Is democracy not good enough or is it too good for our 
religions? Or are we relegating government to the public and rehgion to 
*e Private spheres of otfr lives? Can women rule countries but not tun 
*e church, the mosque, the synagogue, the temple, etc? Why tins 
inconsistency, this conviction? What does this do to our credulity in 
'the struggle for democracy? How seriously can we women take the 
Pledges of our religSus organisations to a democratic future m view of 
their total lack of democracy in so many spheres? 

What would a democratic vision of religious bodies .w** Quite 
certainly that hierarchies which are self-perpetua ,ng w U lave tt> be 
abolished. It will mean the participation of all people of ^ ^f^ 
excision-making and representative bodies regardless of ge jdM* c.a 
or disability It will mean that the emphasis on learning will have to ben 

to an emphasis on humility, service, and justice. It will mean that men wiU 
cinpnasis on numiiny, ^ > f he mMtCT , 

have to relinquish power in religion. Is this not tnc c 

Does anyone relinquish power easily? As the saying goes, turkeys don 

vote for Christmas'! Is it possible to persuade people to do so on mond 

grounds? Moreover, if one believes that one's power is d.v.nely 

sanctioned, one will ding to it grimly. Is it in fact divinely ^tioned 

In a nutshell, I want to query the morality of organised ^ defining 

religious freedom while it practices oppression; struggling for democracy 

while it practises patriarchy; assuming it has a contribution to make to the 

spiritual reconstruction of our society while its own spirituality is 

characterised by a glaring gap between its religious theories and - 
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Women and science, P raxis and it takes no cognisance of women's experience. We need to get 
the^rts7an d~religion ^ * ta ° rder as we a PP ro ach the new day in this country. 

A WOMAN'S PERSPECTIVE ON RECONSTRUCTION 

Tr^r 11 haVC t0 ° ° ften ttcated w omen as the ohject of religious 
S n a e n XPenenC i e ' W ° men are now ginning to write, think, and 
Sen til Tk^ 38 SUbjCCtS about themselves. This, I believe, h 
X his ^ ° f W ° men ' S P^P^ve on world religions. I would 

f Z C ? eCtiVe 35 thC commitment to the praxis of liberation for 
otTZ^Z <>PPrt " SSions - * d «es not benefit any specific group, race, 
It is about? r^' nekher d ° eS * P romote Privilege forwomen over rnea 
wh c^ s fi a radically transformed perspect^ 

- 52 - traditions 

helpnatotheTr' 5 ^ W ° men ' s a PP roa ch to religion which may J* 
■SI s hCme ° f ^instruction are now relevant. Obviously h 

traSna ar V °f religion. Women examine he 

C hem? e l ;rr fW theif ^ordination and reject teachings th 
taSwTof 22?* WC take note of explicit statements of 
organiSI I and we ^lyse our religious structures and 
rehgi^ Tmt ° T CXClUSi0n ° f ™. We took critically at he 
■-"-2^ - theology, teachings, and 

exe^hen J^T? "j* the Startin S P<** Women involved in 
language rSs nT 1 " eXt Ste P " the reconstruction of structu ^ 
and aflnn 1 o ""^ S ° that the Y are inclusive of all of hufl*** 
Thus the cel^ F^ 00 * of women in particular. „ 
anthro P olog ica T J""*" 1 ° f women 's approach to religion J 

nndergirdecl by _ the feL^r^ Wi * humanity ThiS "tve and 
wholeness are wh ^, hat mstice and righteousness, love 

Women IT * Spiritual journey is about. th e 
expression of love f J 0 * ° n the relational. Relationality «• 
andforcreaXn^^,,^' fo r God ' for neighbour, for the comrnu J 
relationality t ma w ^ ^ feSult of directed towards aching 
indeed, between aU th C ° nnections within the community of J 
work 7fc e C " t ? e Wh ° Seek and freedom. In her clas 

omen's 4vTs b Uitv • de Beauv oir (1961: xv - xvii) argues 

*e other' ® f plained b Y *e fact that men define women * 

the tyranny of ° ther ' is in a very decided sense 'non-being'- ^'C . 

seeks new hoi st kt PatriarChal topologies. A relational apP^ 

« whoie-m^ r b e oth h : afflrm the numanity ° f au - that s5S! 

288 but equal' is discard ^ ^n and men. The weU-known *P 

Wlth the contempt it deserves and in its pl aC 



, d e uately expresses both our Womer^igion^d 

slogan 'none will be free until all are free' ac wholeness as ^—^0^ 

Present incompleteness and our on^gfor ^ ^ free , who , 

human beings. Both oppressor and OPP ^ d )d as that wh ich create _^ngou^ 

Justice from a relational perspective -JJ^^up.. What are the 

the common good, as 'comm^ t ^ derg irded by this concept ____ 
,■ : „..i„cive anthropology _ . 



Justice from a relational perspective ^^ onship >. on the agenda 

the common good, as 'comm^ t ^ derg irded b^* 00 ^ — 

implications of an inclusive anthropology ^ ^ Afnca? 

of justice in the search *£^£3^**Zg^ 

It seems fitting in our context w a praxis vrtuen H 

a universal moral problem to concern xa* orientated £a*s » 

orientated towards justice as '^/^Ug of justice and the doing 
liberating. Such praxis includes theux^ • ^^tory praxis 
of justice. This entails the ts G f humanity, 

unacceptable and contrary to our ^ ^ P^^^g, 

As women do not separate the p in friend *.ps P 

and relationality are as Important ^ they are m gove o» » 
regions practices, and -gam ^nn^^ tt « 
political theories on democracy ^gious behets are 

lives and should be ^triarchs shouting ^for dem ^ 

them implemented in our soae y . between theoj ^ om 

simply not a credible f ^ J^ach can add crcd 
yawning. Hopefully a rela ^ with 

endeavours for a democrat » rdationa lity, nscien tised women 

Because of their emphasis o tience thatc ^ gfeater 

ease across barriers. It has been ^ ^ s and so™^ ^ ^ 
bridge religious, social ana P^ of ^ p rob* 



^ ^ h a:d be ^ with the 

bridge religious, soc.al and P q{ ^ problem^ ^ w 
facility than men do. am aw ^ siffl plyun separated 
concept of 'sisterhood'. ^ ^ this country wc ^ ^ 
Our experiences differ vastly [ an ^ a uniquely^ which 
by race" Cass, and economic . e n find ^ ^ knowing about 

despite these obvious con jW» being w0 men, 
comes from the very - (l98 4: 35) says that 

patriarchal "P^^st theorist Bell H of all 

African-Amencan fern because it J 

■ >fl is of primary W^^tice of ^"^"dScrhSted 
sexist oppression > F it is thep djscnmu1 ator 
other oppression ; b ^ heir role be that 



experience, w! 
against, exploiter or 

„ :* js interconneeted with 
She continues. ^ a use of racist and 

sexist opprej'o a sJmJlar . feveal the vital 

sexist oology ^ south Afnc n women , s experience of 

role and contribution 
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Women and science sexism and > for the majority of South African women, of racism, enables us 

to understand in a particularly poignant way the need to democratise our 

the arts, and religion society. Women of faith are further empowered because we know that 
relationality is at the core of our spirituality as much as it is at the core of 
the search for a democratic culture. We know that a spirituality based on 
justice and love as intertwined themes seeks the common good of all at the 
expense of no one. 



CONCLUSION 

I should like to conclude with a few specific suggestions. 

First, women of faith need to get together on a regional basis to explore 
our role in our religious organisations and our contributions to South 
African society as women of faith. 

Second, a national conference for women organised by a body such as 
the World Conference for Religion and Peace is necessary so that women 
in the presence of men can, in Albie Sachs' words, discuss our 'samenesses 
and our differences'. 

Third, women must be a party to the drawing up of a religious charter. 
In fact women must have 50 per cent representation on all committees 
and similar bodies which are involved in composing documents affecting 
our future. Men may not put women on the agenda as a postscript - we 
are inherently part of the agenda. The 'autobiography' of a nation includes 
both genders. 

Fourth, our documents and our deliverations should show a sensitivity 
about the use of language. We know today that language shapes our 
consciousness more than it expresses it. The use of inclusive language is 
therefore very important and it is astounding to what extent religious 
institutions have lagged behind in recognising that women are not 
included in the generic term 'man', that there are sisters and brothers in 
the faith and that women are capable of naming their reality in their own 
terms. 

Fifth, an inclusive, representative democracy in South Africa is a 
tremendous challenge on many levels. As people of faith, we need to 
emphasise the inviolable dignity and humanity of all persons, expressed in 
a relational view of community based on the praxis of love and justice. 

Bertolt Brecht said: 

As daily bread is necessaiy 
so is daily justice. 

It is even necessary several times a day. 

Since the bread of justice, then, is so important 

Who, friends, shall bake it? 



It is my hope that, in the baking of the bread of justice, women and men of 
faith will share the work equally, so that the ultimate product will be the 



nourishing, wholesome, staple diet of all the people. Bread has to be 
baked daily to be good. The work of justice is ongoing. If we share the 
responsibility, the burden will be lighter and the end product will be truly 
representative of all our efforts and our experiences. 

In order to do so we will all have to change. We women will have to be 
ready to let go of our hurt and our anger, as well as of the internalising of 
negative images Men will have to denounce and renounce patriarchal 
power-play and be willing to think and act inclusively. In a recent book 
called Letters to Olva President Havel of Czechoslovakia said: 'Change can 
only proceed from the changed.' We will have to be open and vulnerable 
*° deep and fundamental change if we, as religious people, are to achieve 
tme democracy in this country. Women of rehgion have a powerful 
contribution to make as we struggle for change. 



Women, religion, and 
a democratic society 
- putting ourselves 
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South African women's 
writing - into the 1990s 



V outh African women writers have clearly made their mark in English 
l^J and Afrikaans literature from the beginning of the twentieth century. 
For the purposes of this chapter we will concentrate on the works of 
women writers who write in the medium of Afrikaans and English, 
because most South African women's literature is written in these 
languages. The vast spectrum of literature produced and transmitted by 
women in the indigenous languages should not be underestimated. Its 
origin dates back to precolonial times and a large volume of oral literature 
has been transmitted to contemporary times. Since oral stories are the 
earliest known forms of southern African narrative, they have inevitably 
influenced the written literature produced by black writers, but also some 
white writers in South Africa (Van Niekerk, 1990). 

Despite sharing the same geographical region, black and white women 
have generally been exposed to different sociopolitical and cultural 
influences and thus have experienced different literary impulses and have 
responded in different ways to literary stimuli. Chris Swanepoel has 
pointed out that cultural idiosyncrasies, historical developments, and 
political interventions have caused the various strands of South African 
literature to develop on their own, and to exist mainly in and for 
themselves (Galloway, 1987). Literary prizes awarded specifically for 
work written in indigenous black languages, for example, tended to retain 
the artificial separate identities of the literature produced hy the different 
race and language groups, while at the same time it encouraged the 
development and growth of these different streams of literature. An 
example of a competition awarding separate literary prizes is the De Jager- 
HAUM African Languages Literary Competition. Afrikaans and English 
writers write for very different markets. The Afrikaans market is limited to 
a relatively small language community, whereas the readership, exposure 
and publication opportunities of their English colleagues extend 
throughout the entire English-speaking world. The English writer, 



however, laces a more challenging literary scenario as she faces more $ out h Afri can 

severe competition. women's writing - 

An interesting result of this situation is that Afrikaans writer, can write — ^ 
on just about any topic and in any genre and still find a publisher and .ntojr^O^ 
reading public, while local English (adult) fiction publishers seem to 
accept the moment at least - - J— 

politically relevant. They ^%^j£Zy books). English and 
types of books (such as romance £Wdtt » c hapte r. As it is not 
Afrikaans writers are discussed sepan y ^ wjU be singled out 
possible to discuss all writers at lengtn, c 
for brief comment where possible. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN AND 
YOUNG READERS 

m« field the name of Jenny Seed is one of the first 
Scanning the writers in this dp > Engl;md on i y> and when she began 
to emerge. She initially paw" the only outstanding writer for this 
publishing in South Africa sne was phyllis Savory, one of the 

market for a long time. Anon ^ ^ ft way ^ was acce s S ible to the 
first writers to transcribe oW ^ ^ publishe d numerous books with 
young reader. Marguerite I ° u a 8trong trend towards African (oik 

animal characters, stories re ^ ^ areas like the Eastern Cape, 
literature, or stories children from past eras, and was the first 

She has also written «*> atfick award. 

person to receive the ^ mentioning is Lesley Beake, who has 
Another author ^ > jn the Cape in We strollers, and about a 
written about the street^ for which she received the M^Nct 

disabled boy in A been awarded the Percy Htzpatnck Award 

Book Prize. She has a ^ award nominee, and was a winner of the 
was a Star Woman o I** Hofmeyr shoW s social awareness m 

Fair Lady travel con*" ° d the conse rvation theme m works 

he w nk and is *f%^Z, for which she was awarded the Sanlam 
suclHs When » bal0 \* Z author of the very touching A red kite m a 
Award. She thc 199 0 Sanlam Gold Award and Blue 

iZTskv, for ^ hidi ; Jhich she received the 1993 Young Africa Award. 
P trl % e rnoo^^ ^ ^ contribution to children's 

cfcely van Straten has ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ grmf $nake of 

Hteratnre with her ^ ^ Qf e , youth novd , fajuro and 

Kalun^ & n Z*»%erta>spurney, and more recently, Torit of the 
the sacred mount* , 

strong ^^ . n tnis field are Felicity Keats, Jenny Winter, Barbara 

0thCr rSnTe Stewart, and Gcina Mhlophe, who is also known tor her 293 




Women and science adult short fiction and pklys ' Mhlo P he Published The snake with seven 

— heads in 1989 and has made an important contribution to this genre 

the arts, and religion through her Market Theatre (Johannesburg) performances of oral stories 
which, although aimed at children, are equally popular amongst adults. 

Amongst the illustrators of children's books Katrine Harries is a legend. 
Other well-known and talented women illustrators for children are Alida 
Bothma, Cora Coetzee, Lize Groenewald, Nikki Jones and Joan Rankin. 



AFRIKAANS LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN AND 
YOUNG READERS 

Afrikaans youth literature really came into its own in 1955 with the 
publication of Stories van Rivierplaas written by Alba Bouwef. These 
stories are set on a Free State farm with two little girls, Alie and Lulu, as 
protagonists - and old Melitie always ready to chasten or advise. 

This was followed by books such as Die huts op pale and Die wildsbok 
van Ver-eiland in which Hester Heese focused on human relationships. 
She has also published a number of books of verse for young children. 
While the emphasis of many of the earlier Afrikaans children's books is on 
the rural or farm environment, Rona Rupert's stories are mostly situated in 
a city environment. In Woorde is soos wors, Wegloopwinter, and My 
naam is Gideon she focuses on children from broken homes, and 
although she never explicitly refers to race, she often writes about 
coloured children such as in En wat van my? and Speel dit iveer. Rupert 
has an extraordinary sensitivity when dealing with painful topics like 
death and divorce. She has won a number of literary awards. 

Elsabe Steenberg is also well known, both as a writer and an expert on 
children's and youth literature. Her characters are often extraordinary 
children who are intelligent loners - mostly young girls who are 
determined by nature, and who usually have better relationships with 
their fathers and grandfathers than with their mothers and grandmothers. 

Freda Linde has won the most literary awards of all the Afrikaans 
writers in this category. She has a wide readership, ranging from very 
young children with books like Jos en die bofe, to older children with 
books like Dakkuiken and Snoet-alleen, and teenagers with books such 
as Die singende gras, Die rooi baan, a satire in which she adds a new 
facet to the animal story in Afrikaans, and 'n Tuiste vir Bttis. Her work 
reflects a strong awareness of the protection of the environment, as well 
as an awareness of prejudices. 

Maretha Maartens has won a number of awards. Her work contains 
explicit references to racism Cn Pakkie mieliepitte, Die inkvoel, and Pick 
van die dolfyne), death and illness (Die sakrnense), and teenage sex ('n 
294 p 0 t vol winter). She is also known for her historical novels for 



teenagers, as is Franci Greyling and a number of other Afrikaans writers. South African 

Another author, Kowie Rossouw, sets her novel, Die pad oor die berg ; — 

kom huis toe, against the background of the building of the historic women s writing ■ 
Swartberg Pass. But it was her novel Wie se hart kan dit dan hou? about into the 1 990s 
the hunting of whales and the conservation issue which won her the " 
Sanlam Bronze Award. 

The revised reprint of Santie Grosskopf's 1958 novel about a father 
leaving his wife and family for a beautiful young wife, Die hele dorp weet, 
is as relevant today as it was more than 30 years ago. 

Other women writers for children who deserve to be mentioned are 
Esta Steyn (Projek maanblom and Vlindervlug) and Marzanne Leroux 
(Somemagdroom and Langebaan/Parys-retoef). Marita van der Vyver 
has made her mark with Tien vir '« vriend, Van jou jas, and Eenkant- 
kmd. For the latter she was awarded the ATKV prize for youth literature, 
a competition judged by young readers themselves. 



LITERATURE BY WOMEN IN ENGLISH 

Oral narratives are the earliest known forms of southern African literature, 
dating from precolonial communal rural societies. They have been spread 
within and between communities over many centuries to the extent that 
these narratives are still told today and have influenced the structure, 
style, themes, and tone of many a writer (Van Niekerk, 1990). Harold 
Scheub (1975) specifically mentions the role of women in the production 
<>f this narrative form, and this indicates the status of women in these 
societies as intellectuals, artists, educators, and preservers of the social 
order. With reference to the Xhosa ntsomi he observes: 

The ntsomi is an organic extension of the culture from which it springs; it is 
the image of the perfect society, preserved through the years and daily 
renewed in performance. The performer is the intellectual in this oral 
society, she is the educator. But she is also an artist, and she desires to 
project an image that is at once a reaffirmation of her own inherited 'deals, 
an extension of her culture, and - most important - a thing of beauty. 1 hese 
cannot be separated in performance . . . the ntsomi performance is not on y 
a primary means of entertainment and artistic expression in the society, it is 
also the major educational device. 

Written literature by black women during the nineteenth and early 
twentieth century was almost non-existent. Van Niekerk (1990) mentions 
that the 

small percentage of black women who were drawn into Wes t e ™" s ^ ( 
education of mission institutions during the nineteenth century receiver 
gender-specific education directed towards the linking of their sex, clas. 
and race attributes to domesticity and subordination in the colonia 
households. These domestic spheres of society bordered on slavery, and 



totally excluded any possibility of serious writing. It has resulted in an 
enormous gap in our knowledge of how black women experienced this 
period. The only women's [writing] to go by is that written by white middle 
class women, mainly alienated from the experiences of black women. 

The late nineteenth and early twentieth century is thus dominated by 
white colonial fiction, and it was the publication of Olive Schreiner's The 
story of an African farm in 1883 that brought South African colonial 
literature to the attention of the outside world (Galloway, 1987). 

Other prominent published writers from the first half of the twentieth 
century are Pauline Smith (The Beadle, The Little Karoo, Platkop's 
children), Mary Byron (A voice from the veld, The owls: A book of verses, 
Dawn and dusk in the High veld), Sarah Gertrude Millin (God's 
stepchildren, Mary Glenn, Two bucks without Hari and other stories), 
and Bertha Goudvis (Little Eden, The mistress of Mooiplaas and other 
stories, The aliens). This was a period during which European immigrants 
flowed into the country, bringing with them influences from abroad, 
which mingled with local sociopolitical and geographical factors. From 
this a thematically and stylistically varied but unique South African 
literature developed, which in the early twentieth century reflects some 
of the dominant but diverse features of gender and race relations within 
the Afrikaner and English communities. Aesthetically, most fiction (apart 
from Schreiner's drawing on the material of dreams) can be characterised 
in terms of a Realist tradition (Van Niekerk, 1990). Thematically, Olive 
Schreiner focuses critically on social inequalities, while Pauline Smith 
presents her women characters as having internalised a Biblical doctrine 
of acquiescence to subordination. Smith portrays the rural Afrikaner in an 
especially sympathetic light. Mary Byron's literature again portrays a 
colonial heritage as her stories reflect attitudes of British and white 
attitudes of superiority over, and condescension towards, black people. 
Millin's Alita stories reflect the inherent conflict in the maid-madam 
situation. 

Although black women's writing was still absent in the early twentieth 
century, the first women writer in Zulu, Violet Dube, appeared in 1935 
with a collection of short stories, Woza Naso. 

During the mid-twentieth century women's literature became more 
prominent, but was still dominated by white authors. Seminal voices 
emerged in this period. Amongst them were Doris Lessing and Nadine 
Gordimer, Lessing experimenting with a variety of forms and Gordimer 
perfecting the Realist tradition. In 1950, Lessing's first novel, The grass is 
singing, was published, followed by others. Her publications also 
included three collections of short stories and numerous essays and 
reviews. Among other literary honours she received the Society of 
Authors' Somerset Maugham Award and the Prix Medici. 

Nadine Gordimer is South Africa's foremost woman writer. Her more 
than twenty publications include short story collections and novels. The 
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short story collection, Friday 's footprint, won the W. H. Smith Literary South African 

Award in 1961, A guest of honour was awarded the James Tait Black ; 

Memorial Prize in 1973, and in 1974 she shared the Booker Prize for Tbe women's writing - 

conservationist, which was also winner of the French international into the 1990s 

award, the Grand Aigle d'Or. Her books have received widespread critical 

acclaim and have won numerous other literary prizes including the 
Malaparte Prize from Italy, and the Nelly Sachs Prize from West Germany. 
In 1981 she was awarded the Scottish Arts Council's Neil Gunn 
Fellowship. In 1991 she received the Nobel Prize for Literature. Gordimer 
plays an active role in South African culture. She has been one of the most 
vociferous critics of censorship in South Africa and often criticised South 
Africa's apartheid policy and its cultural consequences. 

Black women have become a promi- 
nent force in South African women's 
literature and this is especially evident 
in the genre of the short story. 

After a few stories and poetry by black women appeared during the 1950s 
in magazines such as Drum, another long period of silence followed 
during which hardly any black women writers, apart from Bessie Head, 
emerged. Head's stories started appearing in the early sixties in 
publications such as The New African, Transition, Classic, Freedom- 
ways, New Statesman, etc. Van Niekerk (1990) mentions that The New 
African, in particular, provided an important forum for African culture 
and the political, social, and economic analysis of that culture. A great 
number of poems and short stories by black writers appeared in this 
magazine, but Head's work was one of the very few female contributions. 
Head's The collector of treasures was the first anthology of short stories in 
English produced by a black woman in South Africa. In her stories Bessie 
Head achieves a unique and harmonious combination of the indigenous 
oral storytelling tradition and Western literary conventions. She is also the 
author of When rain clouds gather, Maru, A question of power, Serowe, 
Village of the rain wine, and Bewitched crossroad: An African saga. 
A posthumous collection of her short stories, entitled Tales of tenderness 
and po wer, was published in 1989- 

The literature of the sixties also included poetry by Ruth Miller, who 
published her first collection, Floating island, in 1985. Her second 
volume, Selected poems, appeared in 1968. 

The seventies delivered another of South Africa's most outstanding, but 
often neglected, short story writers - Sheila Roberts. Her first collection, 
Outside life's feast, published in 1975, was awarded the Olive Schreiner 
Prize. Roberts's writing expanded the new direction brought about by 
Gordimer and Lessing, who, like Schreiner before them, introduced a 
critical look at race, class, and gender inequalities. Roberts specifically ?q7 
illuminates the consequences of a class society for white urban working 



Women and science class cnaracters - Hel " other writings include another story collection, This 

7 — - time of year, published in 1983, three novels, poetry, and two books of 

the arts, and religion literary criticism, including essays on women writers, entitled Still the 
frame holds. 

Sheila Fugard's work appeared in the seventies. Fugard has published 
two poetry collections, Thresholds and Mythic things. She won the 1973 
Olive Schreiner Prize for her first novel, The castaways, which was 
followed by Rite of passage and A revolutionary woman in 1983. 

The eighties saw the emergence of many black women writers. Several 
factors contributed to this upsurge. Amongst them were the role played 
by magazines such as Staffrider; new publishing houses promoting black 
writing; the women's publishing house, Seriti sa Sechaba, established in 
1987; the non-racial Congress of South African Writers, founded in 1987 - 
together with its different regional magazines, literary workshops and 
Women's Forum; the upsurge in trade unions, cultural activities, etc. 

Black women have become a prominent force in South African 
women's literature and this is especially evident in the genre of the short 
story. Since E. M. Macphail's Falling upstairs and Ellen Pallestrant's 
Nosedive and other writings in 1983, only two short story anthology 
debuts have been published by white women in English. These are 
Margaret Roestorfs collection of tales and paintings, The dog of air, and 
Maureen Isaacson's Holding back midnight, published in 1992. Roestorf 
also published Brown book, a collection of poetry. 

The emergence of black, Indian, and coloured women in South African 
literature during the past two decades is evident when one considers 
authors such as Jayapraga Reddy (On the fringe of dreamlime and other 
stories'), Zoe Wicomb (You can't get lost in Cape Town), Farida Karodia 
(Daughters of the twilight, Coming home and other stories), Zindzi 
Mandela (Black as I am), Lauretta Ngcobo (Cross of gold, And they didn't 
die), Noni Jabavu (The ochre people), Ellen Kuzwayo (Call me Woman, 
Sit down and listen), Gcina Mhlophe (The snake with seven heads, Have 
you seen Zandile), Gladys Thomas (Cry rage), Maria Tholo (Diary), and 
Miriam Tlali. Tlali is the first published black woman novelist inside South 
Africa to write in English. Her first novel, Muriel at the Metropolitan, was 
published in 1975, with Amandla! following in 1980. The latter was 
banned in South Africa for a long period. In 1984 she published a prose 
collection entitled Mihloli, and an anthology of short stories, Footprints 
in the Quag, appeared in 1989. 

White women who have been published during the past two decades 
include authors such as Rose Zwi who was the recipient of the 1982 Olive 
Schreiner Prize for her novel, Another year in Africa, and author of 'Ihe 
umbrella tree, The inverted pyramid and Exiles; Menan du Plessis, author 
of the novels A state of fear and Longlive!; Ingrid de Kok with a collection 
of poems entitled Familiar ground, and others such as Lola Watter, 
2 ^ 8 Fatima Dike, Karen Press, Nise Malange, and Baleka Kgositsile, who are 
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all poetiy writers. Madge Swindell's first novel, Summer harvest, became 
a best-seller, while Joanna Trollope's historical novel, The shape of the 
sun, received high praise from the critics 

From this overview it is evident that women writers are mostly active ^ °™n S writing 
in the poetry, short story and novel genres, while plays are often * n tic the 1990s 
neglected. Amongst the few South African women playwrights are Gcin^ 
Mhlophe, Jayapraga Reddy, Doreen Mazibuko, and Geraldine Aron Th^ 
latter received a merit award in the Amstel Playwright of the Year Aw- lr ct 
tor ner U83 play, Br en da. Prison and autobiographical writing are rL/ 
other genres only recently emerging in South Africa. The first incluc^ 
works such as R uth First>s uy D A „ flccOM „, of confinement clf l f 

Z7° 8 T n Under the S ° Uth A f rican D ^tion Law and t h 

I C " U ^ tion of women's prison writing, A snake with ice w a ^ 
edited by Barbara Schreiner. Water, 

It is only since the eighdes that anthologies ()f women>s writ 
been collected and published. These include works such as Up r ^ 
Southern African women (1983), Vukani Makhosikazi H985) v 

TuZT 6n U (1987) ' W ° men iH SoUth A f' ic «' p >om the hT^ 

(US8), and One never knows: An anthology of black South Afy 
women writers in exile CI 989). In the nineties two comn T* 
anthologies covering a century of representative poetry and st ° n 
written by South African women, were published. The poetry col] 0ries 
was edited by Cecily Lockett and the short story collection by Anne^^ 
van Niekerk. The introductions to these anthologies provide inforrn— 1 ^ 
overviews and analyses of the traditions of poetry and storv wrif latlVe 
South African women. 8 h Y 

Important critical studies on women's writing have also been w 
by women academics in South Africa. Some examples are UrsuL^** 
Barnett's A vision of order: A study of black South African literal ^ 
Cherry Clayton's Olive Schreiner to which Nadine Gordimer is"^' 
Hofmeyr and Phyllis Lewsen contributed, Dorothy Driver's Pauline A , Sab ^l 
to which Cherry Clayton, Kay McCormick, Sheila Sholten, Babette 'f* 1 **** 
and Dora Taylor contributed, and Barbara Richter's and Rene Boh lUre 
An interim bibliography of criticism of South African literati* 1 l ' s 
English, etc. e *+i 

LITERATURE BY WOMEN IN AFRIKAANS 

The earliest texts, written in an 'Afrikaans' still strongly influenced 
Dutch, were mainly diaries, travelogues, official documents, letters ^ 
journal inscriptions. Since so-called literary or aesthetic texts were tn^^ 1 
absent, many important works from the late eighteenth, nineteenth 
even early twentieth century have been denied access to the lit e ' lt ^^ 
canon. These include works such as fragments from Johanna Martt ,^ 1 ^ 
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Women and science Dummy's diary, Catharina Aldegonda van Lier's Dagboek, gemeenzame 

— — brteven en overdenkingen of 1843, and all the diaries emerging from 

the arts, and religion women's experiences in the concentration camps during the Anglo-Boer 
War of 1899-1902. An important document of this was Stemme uit die 
verlede, a collection of certified statements by women about their 
experiences in these war camps, collected by M. M. Postma and published 
in 1939- 

In 1919, women's literature, and especially the short story, was 
stimulated through the emergence of the first women's magazine in 
Afrikaans, Die Boerevrou(w) . At more or less the same time publishing 
houses such as J. L. van Schaik (1914) and Nasionale Pers (1915) came 
into existence and, until the thirties, published the most important 
Afrikaans literature. The emergence of other magazines, such as Die 
Brandwag (1910) and Die Huisgenoot (1916) also stimulated the growth 
of Afrikaans literature. 

One of the first prominent women writers in Afrikaans, M. E. R., started 
writing during this time, and can be grouped with those writers generally 
referred to as 'Twintigers'. Her stories were published in magazines from 
1922 onwards. A selection from her work was later published in Uit en 
tuls, So is onse maniere, and Die dammetjie. She continued publishing 
until the 1970s and was particularly known for Drie vertellings, Die 
gewers, My beskeie deel, an autobiography, and 'n Kosbare erfenis, as 
well as for her contribution to children's and youth literature. 

Several factors contributed to the further development of Afrikaans 
literature, which inevitably also influenced women's contributions. 
Amongst these factors were the official status of Afrikaans since 1925, 
and the establishment of new publishers and magazines. Many new women 
writers emerged. Names such as Regina Neser, Sita, Marie Linde, Sannie 
Steyn, Marie Malherbe, Helen Blackmore, M. I. Murray, Anette Joelson, 
Sophie Roux, Sara Niemeyer, and Annie van Niekerk come to mind. The 
literature produced in this period was thematically and stylistically very 
homogeneous. It is mostly sentimental and moralizing and centres around 
domestic, community, and love issues, or reflects on the idealized heroic- 
past of the Afrikaner. An important work from this period is Hettie Smit's 
novel, Sy kom met die sekelmaan, published in 1937. It was the first 
Afrikaans novel by a woman which had a major impact. 

The 'Dertigers' was the first group of Afrikaans writers to make a 
serious contribution to modern literature. Elisabeth Eybers, who made her 
debut during this period, is considered to be one of the greatest living 
poets today, and the greatest woman poet from this country. Although 
she now lives in Amsterdam, she still writes in Afrikaans and has written a 
total of 15 anthologies of poetry, including Onderdak, Binder, Bestand, 
Rymdwang, and Noodluik. 

Despite the large amount of trivial literature still produced and 
published during the forties and fifties, this period is also known for 



exciting new experiments in women's literature, especially in the short 
story genre. An example of this in the form of mystic symbolism is a series 
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of short sketches by Sheila Cussons, published in 1947. Afrikaans women s writing - 
transcriptions of indigenous oral stories were published in this period, into the 1 990s 

of which the most important are Adelheid Keyser's Venda sprokies and 

Uit die volksmond oorvertel and Minnie Postma's Legendes uit die 
mtsrook, Legendes uit Basoetoeland, and Litsomo. 

Women writers such as Elise Muller, Anna M. Louw, and Freda Linde 
became prominent during this time. Elise Muller, for example, made her 
debut in the 1940s (Die derde tit), and developed and made her mark in 
the 1950s (Die vrou op die skuit and Die Wilde loot). Anna M. Louw 
(Kroniek van Perdepoort, Op die rug van die tier, Die loop van die 
rivier, and Wolftyd) has, with Elsa Joubert, perhaps made the biggest 
contribution to prose of all Afrikaans women writers. Elsa Joubert became 
prominent in the sixties, but her best-known novel is probably Die 
swerfjare van Popple Nongena (1978) in which she relates a black 
woman's struggle for survival in turbulent times. 

During this period Olga Kirsch made her poetry debut, but produced 
her best work (Negentien gedigte, Oonvtnteraars in die vreemde) once 
she was in exile in Israel. Ina Rousseau, who had done most of her writing 
during the 1950s and 1970s, wrote only four anthologies of poetry over a 
period of 25 years, but she is considered an important writer of both 
poetry (Die verlate tuin, Taxa and Kwiksilwerstrkel) and prose 
(Soutsjokolade). Henriette Grove, who began writing in the 1950s, has 
continued writing. She won the coveted Hertzog Prize for literature! is a 
writer of short stories (Onwilltge weduwee, Toe hulle die vierkleur op 
rooigrond gehys bet) and prose (In die kamer was 'n kas, for which she 
was awarded the CNA Prize for Literature in 1990). 

Experimentation increased in the sixties and more and more writers 
became critical of Afrikaner values, the political structures of the day, and 
literary conventions. A larger world was explored in literature, including 
mythology, sex, violence, and a deeper awareness of the African context. 
That women were less confined to the domestic sphere is evident from 
the large amount of travelogues and the wider geographical context in 
which novels and stories were situated. Women's literature in the sixties 
and seventies also reflects a bigger involvement in journalism. Many 
anthologies of sketches and essays, some of them originating from radio 
programmes or newspaper and magazine columns, emerged in the 
seventies and eighties. Authors in this category include Freda Linde, Emily 
Roelofse, Marie Heese, Madeleine van Biljon, Suzanne van Rensburg, 
Hymne Weiss, Petronella van Heerden, Alet Viljoen, and Dot Serfontein. 
The most important essay writer in Afrikaans is Audrey Blignault, who has 
been prominent since the fifties. Other essay writers of the eighties are 
Rykie van Reenen, Marietjie van Rooyen, Leona Venter, Esme Mittner, 
Aletta Lubbe, Marlene le Roux, and Elsa Joubert. 30 1 



Women and science Dalene Matthee, who has won numerous prizes for her so-called 

— — — 'Bosromans' (Kringe in 'n bos, Fiela se kind, and Moerbeibos), has had 

the arts, and religion j ier ^ translated into thirteen languages, and adapted for the cinema. 

With these novels she particularly explored the conservation theme, 
focusing on the protection of the ecosystem of the Knysna Forest. Her 
subsequent novel, Brug van die esels, was published in 1992. 

Wilma Stockenstrom, a celebrated poet, playwright and novelist, won 
many awards, including the Hertzog Prize for Poetry. Her novel, Die 
kremetartekspedisie, has been translated into several languages. 

Ingrid Jonker, who committed suicide in her early thirties, was one of 
the most influential young poets in Afrikaans. Despite the fact that she had 
published only two anthologies (Rook en oker and Kantelson post- 
humously), her style influenced scores of young poets. 

Experimentation increased in the 
sixties and more and more writers 
became critical of Afrikaner values, 
the political structures of the day, and 
literary conventions. 

Antjie Krog is another important woman poet in Afrikaans. At the age of 
18 she published her first anthology of poetry, Dogters vanjefta, which 
was described as 'bare-footed poetry'. Her fifth anthology, Otters in 
bronslaai, and her sixth, Jerusalemgangers, brought her sharply back 
into focus as a major poet - an expectation which was fulfilled with the 
publication of her controversial anthology, Lady Anne. 

Sheila Cussons who, as mentioned, made her debut in the 1940s and 
then disappeared from the literary scene, returned with a profound 
anthology, Plektrum, in 1972. This was followed by other major 
anthologies with strong religious overtones (Die swart kornbuis, Verf 
en vlatn, Die woedende brood, Verwikkelde lyn, and Membraan). 

Jeanne Goosen still remains one of the most versatile Afrikaans writers 
of her time. She has written poetry Cn Uil vlieg weg), prose (Om 'n mens 
na te boots, Louoond), short stories Cn Kat in die sak), and based a 
controversial play on her novel Louoond calling it Kornbuis Blues. This 
was followed by a play, Kopstukke, which was performed at the 
Grahamstown Festival in 1990 where Goosen was chosen as Playwright of 
the Year. Her novel Ons is nie almal so nie was turned into a screen play 
less than six months after the novel was published. More recently it was 
awarded the M-Net Book Prize and the Rapport Prize. It has also been 
published in English, translated by Andre Brink. 

During the eighties and early nineties a new generation of women 
writers emerged, focusing on a variety of issues ranging from feminist 
concerns to war, politics, violence, and sexual issues. One of the most 
important new voices expressing women's anguish is Rachelle Greeff 
302 with Die rugkant van die bruid. Riana Scheepers is another strong new 



voice, marrying African myths and legends with present-day South Africa. $ outn African 

She was awarded the 1 99 1 ATKV Prize for Die ding in die vuur. Her second ■ 

volume of short stories, Dulle Griet, has also received critical acclaim. women's writing - 
Another important author is Welma Odendaal who published two into the 1 990s 

collections of short stories, Getuie vir die naaktes and Keerkring. Her 

work was banned because of its critical approach towards army and war 
issues in South Africa. In 1991 she published another collection of stories, 
Verlate plekke. 

Other women writers who should be mentioned for their contribution 
to the development of Afrikaans literature are Berta Smit (Die vrou en die 
bees, Pen plus een, Die man met die kitaar, and Juffrou Sophie vlug 
vorentoe), Anne-Louize Heiberg who wrote only two novels (Dans 
makaber and Dambord), Petra Muller, who has written both short story 
anthologies such as Werf in die waens and Voels van die hemel, and 
strong anthologies of poetry (My plek se naam is Waterval, Patria, and 
Obool), Rosa Keet (Spookstories, Boom van kennis), and Marlise Joubert 
who wrote one of the the first gay novels in Afrikaans (Klipkus). 

Important contributions were also made by Lina Spies (Dighy 
Vergenoeg), Marlene van Niekerk (Sprokkelster and Groenstaar, and the 
volume of short stories, Die vrou wat haar verkyker vergeet bet, published 
in 1992), Lettie Viljoen (Klaaglied vir Koos and Erf), Margaret Bakkes (Wat 
op die middag verwoes, Sing vir ons Matilda, and Die langste nag en 
under verhale), Eleanor Baker 04s 'npou kon vlieg and Merketideri), and 
E. Kotze (Halfkrone vir die nagmaal and Silt van die aarde). 

Other women writers who deserve to be mentioned are Fransi Philips 
(Die borlosie se wysers val af, Sewe en sewentig stories oor 'n clown, Die 
wilde kind, and Herfsverhale), Freda Plekker (Mennef), Jeanette Ferreira 
(Sitate om 'n rewolusie and Die mammies, die puppies, die hondjies, die 
katjies), Emma Huismans (Berigte van weerstand and the novel Requiem 
op ys, also translated into Dutch), Corlia Fourie, who has written plays, 
children's books, short stories and collected an anthology of women's 
stories (Vrou-mens), Reza de Wet (Diepe grond, Nag generaal), Rjta 
Gilfillan (Van stiltes en stemme), and Joan Hambidge, a very prolific p oe t 
in Afrikaans, with collections such as Bitter lemoene, Verdrciciide 
raaisels, Gesteelde appels, Die somber muse, and Kriptonemie. 
Hambidge has also made a vital and lively contribution to Afrikaans 
literary criticism. Marita van der Vyver has written a best-selling novel, 
Griet skryf 'n sprokie, which has been translated very successfully int o 
English. 
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